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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Air  Force,  though  presently  experiencing  much  less  severe  problems 
than  other  branches  of  the  military,  faces  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  require¬ 
ments  In  maintaining  adequate  force  strength.  In  the  all-volunteer  environment, 
there  Is  a  greater  burden  upon  the  services  to  attract  qualified  persons.  This 
has  resulted  In  accelerated  efforts  to  reach  potential  enlistees  and  to  accent  new 
and  existing  Incentives,  as  the  services  compete  with  civilian  employers  for 
personnel. 

Different  appeals  or  enlistment  Incentives  may  operate  differentially  both 
in  the  numbers  and  types  of  persons  that  will  be  attracted.  The  "Youth  in 
Transition"  study  [1],  for  example,  suggests  that  a  higher  pay  incentive  attracts 
those  who  average  lower  in  general  Intelligence  than  those  who  are  attracted  by  an 
educational  support  incentive.  Although  the  armed  services  need  a  spectrum  of 
;>ersonnel  skills  and  capabilities,  at  any  given  time,  quotas  will  be  short  in 
specific  slots.  Therefore  it  would  be  useful  to  know  how  best  to  reach  and 
attract  certain  kinds  of  people  who  could  fill  particular  roles. 

Accordingly,  this  report  describes  an  exploratory  study  of  communication 
patterns  and  occupat'onal  values  for  a  number  of  important  population  groups. 

The  population  dimensions  selected  for  investigation  were  sex,  post  high  school 
career  orientation  (college  vs.  non-college  bound)  and  race.  These  dimensions 
were  selected  because  each  has  a  component  that,  at  least  prior  to  the  all¬ 
volunteer  environment,  could  be  considered  to  be  underrepresented  In  the  services. 
Thus,  females,  the  college  bound,  and  blacks  were  not  or  could  not  be  recruited 
as  readily  as  males,  the  non-college  bound,  and  whites.  An  <  jderstandlng  of  the 
communication  patterns  and  the  occupational  values  of  these  population  groups, 
then,  ultimately  might  help  in  extending  the  "eligible"  pool  of  enlistees. 


1.  Jerome  Johnston  and  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  Youth  in  Transition,  Volume  V, 
"Young  Men  and  Military  Service, "  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1972. 
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The  questionnaire  used  to  assess  these  patterns  and  values  Is  Included  as 
Appendix  A  of  this  report.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  sample  of 
310  Baltimore  city  high  school  seniors  during  March  1974.  There  are  a  number 
of  separate  question  sets  within  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  various  matters. 
They  are  discussed  within  the  body  of  this  report  in  the  following  sections: 


Report  Section 

Questionnaire  Page(s) 

m. 

Simple  Design  and  Description 

11 

IV. 

Communication  Patterns 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6 

V. 

Occupational  Decision  Making 

7,  8,  9,  10,  14 

VI. 

Occupational  Roles  of  Women 

5 

VII. 

Recruitment  Information  and  Influence 

12,  13 

Previous  publications  from  this  project  include  the  following  "Methods 
for  Estimating  and  Enhancing  the  Military  Potential  of  Selected  Manpower  Seg¬ 
ments,  "  August  1973  (the  first  year  final  report);  "A  Demograpl  ic  Methodology  to 
Select  Survey  Sites  for  Conducting  Population  Subgroup  Analyses'  (an  attachment 
to  the  first  year  final  report);  and  "An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Reports  Perti¬ 
nent  to  Armed  Services  Recruitment  and  Retention"  (also  included  with  the  first 
year  final  report). 

An  annotated  bibliography  Included  as  Appendix  E  of  the  present  report 
updates  the  bibliography  produced  last  year.  It  Is  titled:  "An  Annotated  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Technical  Reports  Concerning  Armed  Services  Recruitment  and  Retention: 
1972-1973. "  A  forthcoming  paper,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Psychology  in  September  1974,  Is  Included  here  as  Appendix  F.  The  tltij  of 
the  paper  is  "Influence  Through  Personal  and  Nonpersonal  Channels  of  Communi¬ 
cation.  " 
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H.  SUMMARY 


The  findings  of  the  project  focus  upon  a  select  group  of  youth.  The  sample 
was  composed  of  high  school  seniors,  typically  18  years  of  age,  from  Baltimore 
city.  The  average  respondent  was  close  to  a  "B"  student  and,  socially,  was 
from  the  lower  middle  class.  The  final  sample  was  balanced  for  race,  sex,  and 
post  high  school  orientation  (college  vs.  non-college  bound). 

The  Independent  variables  of  sex,  race  and  orientation,  which  were 
crossed  factorially  In  a  2  x  2  x  2  arrangement  contained  equal  numbers  of 
subjects.  The  major  statistical  technique  used  to  analyze  the  data  was  analysis 
of  variance. 

Overall,  the  data  suggest  that  differential  communication/influence  patterns 
do  occur  for  different  population  groups.  This  is  not  to  say  that  an  approach  for 
reaching  and/or  attracting  one  group  will  "•’im  of:’’  another  group.  Rather,  the 
differences  are  ones  of  degree.  For  some  communication  sources  or  occupational 
values,  the  difference  is  not  simply  between  the  two  levels  of  sex,  or  of  orien¬ 
tation,  or  of  race,  but  rather  reflects  an  interaction  between  these  variables. 

Major  findings  are  summarized  below,  b  addition  to  the  fuller  presentation 
to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  text,  "profiles'  (rankings  by  means)  of  communication 
sources  and  occupational  values  for  Individual  population  groups  are  included  as 
Appendices  to  this  report: 

Communication  Patterns 

Each  respondent  was  as;xj  questions  about  26  personal  and  mass  media 
sources  with  respect  to  amount  of  exposure  experienced,  amount  of  job  infor¬ 
mation  received,  and  amount  of  job  influence  felt.  Also  assessed  was  interaction 
style,  including  extent  of  agreement,  with  a  selected  set  of  sources. 

The  three  top  rated  sources  for  the  total  sample  were  as  follows:  for 
hours  of  exposure,  mother,  radio,  TV;  for  job  Information,  newspapers,  mother, 
teacher;  and  for  job  influence,  mother,  teacher,  and  school  counselor.  The  total 
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ample  reported,  by  approximately  a  2  to  1  ratio,  more  personal  than  maaa  media 
exposure.  Job  information  and  Job  Influence.  Extent  of  agreement  with  mothers 
was  reported  to  be  ’often,"  the  same  rating  given  to  peer  group  members.  The 
"moderate"  extent  of  agreement  reported  for  fathers  was  notioeably  lower.  Inter¬ 
action  style  was  generally  an  exchange  of  opinions  with  all  sourcy  a.  However,  a 
tendency  toward  one-way  opinion  communication  appeared  as  a  function  of  age; 
younger  persons  were  more  often  seen  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  respondent's 
opinion,  and  respondents  were  more  often  seen  to  be  the  recipient  of  an  older 
source's  opinion. 

Orientation  played  a  minor  role  with  respect  to  group  differences  for  hours 
of  exposure.  The  non-college  bound  reported  more  exposure  to  vhilt  friends  than 
did  the  college  bound.  The  college  bound  gave  a  significantly  higher  rating  of 
Job  influence  to  printed  media  than  did  the  non-college  bound.  Also,  there  was 
a  Be x-by -orientation  interaction  for  job  information  and  Job  Influence  with  respect 
to  parents.  In  oach  of  the  two  interactions,  male  college  bound  respondents  gave 
the  highest  ratings,  followed  by  the  female  noo-college  bound,  while  female 
college  bound  and  male  non-college  bound  respondents  reported  relatively  less 
Job  Information  and  influence  from  parents. 

Other  than  the  Interactions  noted  above,  there  were  no  significant  sex 
differences  for  ratings  of  Job  Influence.  For  hours  of  exposure,  there  was  more 
female  exposure  to  adult  friends,  and  also  a  sex-by-orientation  Interaction  for 
this  category:  female  non-college  bound  reported  the  highest  exposure,  with 
males  non-college  bound  much  lower,  but  somewhat  higher  than  males  and 
feirales  who  were  college  bound.  Femalas  also  Indicated  more  exposure  to 
"other  relatives"  (1 i.e .,  outside  the  nuclear  famllv)  than  did  males.  Job  Infor¬ 
mation  ratings  provided  the  greatest  number  of  sex  differences.  The  "personal" 
category  of  adult  friends  was  rated  higher  as  a  Job  Information  source  by  females 
than  by  males.  Females  reported  that  a  relatively  larger  percent  of  their  Job 
Information  came  from  the  mass  media  than  did  males,  and  females  rated  all 
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mass  media  categories  {electronic,  printed,  special,  all)  significantly  higher  than 
males.  There  was  a  sex-by -orientation  interaction  for  the  electronic  media; 
females  noo-college  bound  made  the  highest  rating. 

There  were  significant  race  differences  in  hours  of  exposure  to  siblings 
and  "other  relatives";  blacks  Indicated  more  exposure  to  these  sources  than  did 
whites.  Questions  addressed  to  family  comiiosltlon  also  Indicated  that  blacks  Ll 
the  sample  came  from  larger  families  than  did  whites,  which  is  the  probable 
explanation  for  the  former  differences.  Blacks  also  Indicated  more  exposure  to 
"formal  (personal)"  sources.  This  category  is  composed  of  teachers,  school 
counselor,  business  representatives,  college  representatives  and  armed  services 
recruiter.  Higher  black  exposure  to  sources  In  the  formal  category  apparently 
is  primarily  a  function  of  greater  exposure  to  teachers  and  school  counselor. 

For  job  Information,  blacks  gave  higher  ratings  to  a  number  of  personal  sources 
than  did  whites.  Whites  had  a  higher  "%  mass  media"  score  and  a  higher  rating 
for  special  media  (brochures,  posters  and  billboards).  The  significantly  higher 
black  ratings  were  for  the  following  sources:  all  personal  sources  combined, 
all  relat'ves,  and  "other  relatives."  Blacks  also  gave  a  higher  job  information 
rating  to  the  category  of  "all  friends"  than  did  whites.  Blacks  were  significantly 
hlg1  or  than  whites  for  the  job  information  rating  on  one  mass  media  category: 
electron. «.  media.  Job  influence  ratings  by  blacks  tended  to  be  higher  overall 
than  those  given  by  whites,  with  blacks  reporting  more  infl  ice  in  general. 

Blacks  gave  significantly  higher  job  influence  ratings  to  ’  personal  sources" 
(including  the  categories  of  "other  relatives,"  all  friends,  and  adult  friends.  In 
particular),  and  formal  (personal)  sources.  Whited  gave  a  significantly  higher 
rating  ">  percent  job  influence  from  mass  media,  but  blacks  gave  a  significantly 
higher  i  iting  to  job  Influence  from  the  electronic  media.  For  the  three  questions, 
there  is  an  overall  pattern  of  greater  black  emphasis  on  personal  sources  (with 
the  exception  of  electronic  media),  and  relatively  higher  white  values  for  the  mass 
media. 
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Occupational  Peels  Ian- Making 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  15  job  characteristics  along  a  continuum 
of  deslrabillty/undesirablllty,  and  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  each  character¬ 
istic  was  present  in  the  average  job,  their  present  career  choice,  and  the  armeo 
services.  Also,  they  rated  their  attraction  to,  and  probability  of  carrying  out, 
their  present  career  choice  as  well  as  armed  services  enlistment. 

The  total  sample  rated  the  following  characteristics  to  be  of  average  to 
high  desirability:  prestige,  worthwhile  activity,  freedom  to  carry  out  assigned 
tasks  on  their  own,  security,  friendly  people,  fringe  benefits,  high  pay,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  Considered  to  be  less  than 
average  in  desirability  (or  even  undesirable)  were:  responsibility,  easy  work, 
personal  restrictions,  travel,  uninteresting  tasks  and  physical  danger.  Combining 
the  above  evaluations  with  ratings  of  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  are 
present  In  an  armed  services  job,  the  armed  services  were  considered  to  have 
the  following  positive  attractions:  hard  work,  interesting  tasks,  freedom,  worth¬ 
while  activity,  security,  high  pay,  friendly  people,  prestige,  fringe  benefits, 
advancement,  and  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The  armed  services'  negative 
attributes  were  responsibility,  travel,  personal  restrictions  and  physical  danger. 
The  generally  "good  image1'  presented  by  the  armed  services,  combined  with  the 
finding  that  fcw  respondents  Intended  to  enlist,  supports  the  hypothesis  that  non- 
enlistment  is  a  function  of  some  'better"  alternative.  Ratings  for  attraction  to, 
probability  of  carrying  out  chosen  career  vs.  armed  services  enlistment  also 
suggest  this  to  be  so.  Future  analyses  of  characteristics  of  average  job  and  of 
career  choice  will  provide  more  evidence  concerning  this  possibility. 

The  college  bound  found  one  characteristic  significantly  more  desirable 
than  did  the  non-college  bound:  the  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  There  was 
a  race-by -orientation  Interaction  for  uninteresting  tasks:  whites  who  were  college 
bound  were  much  more  negative  toward  this  characteristic  than  were  the  other 
groups.  With  respect  to  travel,  a  characteristic  rated  below  average  by  all 
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groups,  a  sex-by -orientation  Interaction  indicated  that  males  non-college  bomd 
gave  the  highe<t  ratings  followed  by  college  bound  females,  while  college  bound 
males  were  somewhat  higher  than  non-college  bound  females.  The  only  other 
sex  difference  for  the  job  characteristic  evaluations  was  found  tor  physical 
danger.  Females  were  even  more  negative  than  males  toward  this  characteristic. 

The  amount  of  each  job  characteristic  perceived  to  be  associated  with  an 
armed  services  job  also  was  examined.  The  single  orientation  difference  related 
to  travel:  the  college  bound  thought  that  there  was  more  travel  Involved  in  the 
armed  services  than  did  the  non-college  bound.  Whites,  compared  to  blacks, 
also  perceived  travel  as  being  higher.  Females  credited  the  armed  services 
with  more  prestige,  friendlier  peopie,  and  greater  freedom  in  carrying  out 
assigned  activities  than  did  males.  Maleu  perceived  more  physical  danger  in 
the  armed  service  than  did  females.  There  was  a  race-by-orientation  interaction 
for  physical  dinger:  college  bound  blacks  perceived  more  physical  danger  in  an 
armed  services  job  than  did  non-college  bound  blacks,  while  college  bound  whites 
saw  less  danger  than  did  non-college  bound  whites.  Blades  associated  an  armed 
services  job  with  higher  pay  and  more  responsibility  than  did  whites. 

Occupational  Role  of  Women 

A  series  of  21  questions  were  asked  concerning  attitudes  toward  the  rights 
and  roles  of  women.  These  questions  were  asked  of  parents  as  well  as  students. 
Responses  were  scored  along  a  scale  of  traditional  versus  liberal. 

Female  students  were  more  liberal  (profemlnist)  than  male  students. 

College  bound  students  were  more  liberal  than  non-coliege  bound  students.  There 
was  nc  overall  pattern  by  race;  whites  were  relatively  more  liberal  on  two  items 
and  blacks  on  only  one.  The  overall  tren-  >  suggest  that  Increases  in  female 
enlistments  will  not  be  particularly  upsett  jg:  select’ ve  recruitment  <nf  those 
with  traditional  outlooks)  probably  will  limit  the  strain. 

The  difference  in  attitudes  between  the  sexes  is  mere  marked  among 
students  among  parents.  Mothers  tended  to  be  more  liberal  than  fathers, 
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but  not  significantly  so.  Attitudes  for  the  older  group,  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  were  not  consistently  more  conservative  than  those  of  students. 
Mothers,  in  fact,  were  situificantly  more  liberal  than  their  own  sons.  Fathers 
tended  to  be  more  liberal  than  their  own  sons,  but  not  significantly  so.  Daughters 
were  not  markedly  more  liberal  than  their  own  mothers. 

Recruitment  Information  and  Influence 

Approximately  70%  of  the  total  sample  indicated  that  they  had  noticed  at 
least  one  recruiting  ad  in  the  last  month.  Three-quarters  of  those  who  had  seen 
ads  indicated  that  the  ads  were  about  both  men  and  women.  The  ads  were  most 
frequently  seen  on  posters  and  billboards  or  on  TV.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
respondents  seeing  ads  subsequently  attempted  to  get  more  information.  After 
seeing  ads,  approximately  a  third  of  these  respondents  discussed  them  with  male 
friends  and  about  a  fifth  discussed  them  with  female  friends. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  had  male  friends  who  had  come  to 
them  at  some  time  to  discuss  recruiting  ads,  and  18%  had  female  friends  who 
had  done  so.  Approximately  35%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  had 
contact  with  a  recruiter  at  some  time.  Most  respondents  had  contact  with  a 
recruiter  during  school  visits.  However,  non-college  bound  males  were  as 
likely  to  have  had  contact  at  a  recruiting  station  as  during  a  school  visit. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  sample  had  mailed  in  a  coupon  or  telephoned  to  ask  for 
armed  services  literature.  Black  males  and  non-college  bound  males  were  most 
likely  to  have  done  so.  Sources  important  for  information  about  the  armed 
services  were  ranked  as  follows:  armed  services  recruiter  first,  followed  by 
school  counselor,  knowledgeable  older  friend  or  relative,  male  peers,  and  female 
peers. 

Some  of  the  respondents  had  discussed  enlistment  in  the  armed  services 
with  their  relatives  and  friends.  Forty-two  percent  had  talked  to  older  friends, 
who  were  primarily  neutral  toward  enlistment.  Thirty-flv  percent  had  talked 
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to  their  mothers,  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  sample  had  talked  to  male 
peers.  Mothers  were  most  often  neutral  In  their  opinions  on  enlistment,  but 
male  peers  were  more  opinionated.  However,  male  peers  tended  to  ercourage 
the  respondents  to  enlist  almost  as  often  as  they  discouraged  them.  Approximately 
25%  or  fewer  of  the  respondents  spoke  to  fathers,  sisters,  female  peers  and 
brothers  about  enlistment.  Fathers  and  brothers  tended  to  be  primarily  neutral; 
sisters  tended  to  encourage  this  possibility,  but  female  peers  tended  to  discourage 
it.  hi  expressing  their  own  attitude  ^  to  their  peers,  die  44%  of  the  sample  that 
had  given  advice  to  their  male  peers  about  enlistment  were  primarily  neutral,  as 
were  those  in  the  sample  (22%)  who  had  advised  their  female  peers. 
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m.  SAMPLE  DESIGN  AND  DESCRIPTION 


Simple  acquisition,  analytical  techniques,  and  descriptive  characteristics 
of  the  sample  are  presented  in  this  section. 

SAMPLE  ACQUISITION 

Advertisements  were  placed  in  Baltimore  city  newspapers  and  on  Recreation 
Center  bulletin  boarc  ’  in  March  1974.  They  offered  $5.00  for  filling  out  a  question¬ 
naire  on  occupational  lecis ion-making.  Respondents  also  were  obtained  through 
the  public  school  sysfe.  *.  The  accepted  applicants  had  to  be  seniors  in  Baltimore 
city  public  high  schools. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  310  Baltimore  city  high  school 
seniors,  male  and  female,  during  the  latter  part  of  March  1974.  All  respondents 
were  paid  $5  for  participation.  The  questionnaire  took  approximately  one  hour 
to  complete.  A  review  for  questionnaire  completeness  was  conducted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  administration  session,  prior  to  paying  each  respondent. 
Questionnaire  administration  took  place  at  city  recreation  centers  and  at  city  high 
schools.  Research  staff  was  always  on  hand  to  answer  questions  A  complete 
description  of  the  data-collection  procedures  was  included  in  the  Third  Quarter 
Report  (January,  February,  March  1974)  for  the  project. 

The  objective  was  tc  determine  the  possible  effects  of  the  independent 
variables  of  sex,  post  high  school  career  orientation,  and  race,  on  the  dependent 
variables  of  job-related  communication  activities,  occupational  values,  attitudes 
toward  women  as  workers,  etc.  It  was  important  to  have  equal  numbers  of 
subjects  in  each  of  the  follow!^  eight*  categories: 

Black  males  college  bound 

Elack  males  non-college  bound 


*  It  was  originally  Intended  that  sex  and  orientation  only  be  examir.ed.  The 
addition  of  race  as  an  independent  variable  was  decided  upon  at  ,i  later  stage 
in  the  project. 
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Black  females  college  bound 
Black  females  non-college  bound 
White  males  college  bound 
White  males  non-college  bound 
White  females  college  bound 
White  females  non-college  bound 

Prior  to  the  actual  data  collection,  of  course,  it  was  not  practically  possible  to 
screen  for  perfectly  equal  representation  in  each  of  the  eight  cells.  Such  screen¬ 
ing  was  done  later,  prior  to  the  lata  analysis  (see  below). 

The  full  sample  of  310  students  is  probably  a  reasonable  representation  of 
the  sex,  orientation,  and  race  of  high  school  seniors  in  Baltimore  city.  The 
race  breakdown  in  the  city  schools,  for  example,  is  approximately  70%  black 
and  30%  white.  As  shown  In  Table  1  ,  this  is  the  same  race  breakdown  as 
the  present  sample.  The  sample's  apparent  overrepresentation  of  black  females 
(over  black  males)  actually  is  probably  fairly  close  to  the  overall  city  trend  for 
black  high  school  seniors,  as  well.  However,  no  percentages  were  available  for 
direct  comparison  on  this  point.  The  apparent  overrepresentation  of  college  bound 
blacks  was  checked  against  the  exact  figures  for  one  high  school,  using  counseling 
records  lor  college  applications.  It  coincided  reasonably  well  with  our  sample.* 
Again,  however,  city-wide  figures  were  not  available  for  a  definitive  check.  Two 
factors  of  course  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  present 
distribution  between  college  bound  and  non-college  bound:  (1)  the  distinction  is 
based  on  the  perception  of  the  respondent;  in  fact,  economics,  admission  proce¬ 
dures,**  etc.  could  preclude  realization  of  this  goal;  and  (2)  high  school  seniors 


*  The  orientation  measure  used  in  the  present  study  was  the  response  on  page  10 
of  the  questionnaire  to:  "What  do  you  think  your  major  activity  will  be  for  the 
Tirst  few  years  after  high  school?"  Responses  then  were  classified  as  either 
college  bound  (the  response  of  "go  to  college")  or  non-college  bound  (a'’  other 
responses). 

**  On  the  other  hand,  admission  requirements  to  some  community  colleges  are 
minims  *  —  a  high  school  diploma  regardless  of  grade  average. 
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are  a  select  group  since  many  of  the  non-college  bound  already  have  dropped 
out. 


The  final  sample,  for  analysis  purposes,  had  equal  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites,  males  and  females,  and  college  bound  and  non  college  bound.  All  strata 
thus  were  equally  represented.  In  addition,  only  subjects  with  complete  question¬ 
naires  (or  nearly  so)  were  included  in  the  final  sample.  A  two  stage  selection 
process  was  followed  to  arrive  at  the  final  sample: 

1.  Some  of  the  subjects  (approximately  15%)  were  excluded  in  the  first 
stage.  They  Included  those  who  had  failed  to  answer  important 
questions  and  also  a  few  who  apparently  gave  non-valld  answers 
(e.g. ,  all  items  on  a  lengthy  scale  marked  with  the  same  response). 
Both  categories  are  designated  as  "errors"  in  Table  1  .  A  total  of 
44  questionnaires  (a  little  less  than  15%  of  the  initial  sample)  were 
eliminated  on  this  basis,  leaving  a  pool  of  266  usable  questionnaires. 

2.  The  cell  with  the  smallest  number  of  usable  (i.  e.,  error  free)  question¬ 
naires  contained  black  males  who  were  non-college  bound.  There  were 
17  respondents  in  that  cell.  All  other  cells  subsequently  were  reduced 
in  size  so  that  each  of  the  other  cells  also  contained  17  subjects. 

This  reduction  was  carried  out  for  each  cell  by  a  random  selection 
process.  The  final  sample  thus  contained  136  subjects,  systematically 
balanced  in  factorial  fashion  by  sex,  race,  and  college/ aon-college 
orientation  (2  x  17  —  136). 

The  term  "various  population  groups"  refers  to  either  the  race-by-sex-by- 
orientatlon  cells, each  containing  17  respondents,  or  to  the  4  sex-by-orientatlon  cells  and 
the  4  sex-by-race  cells.  £ach  of  the  latter  two  categories  contain  cells  of  34 
respondents  each.  The  "major  population  groups"  referred  to  in  the  following 
text  are  blacks  and  whites;  males  and  females;  the  college  bound  and  the  non¬ 
college  bound.  These  larger  groups  (each  group  contains  68  respondents)  are 
comprised  of  the  same  respondents  as  in  the  eight  strata;  each  major  population 
group  pair  contains  the  total  sample  classified  in  a  different  manner. 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSES 

The  primary  statistical  technique  which  was  employed  was  analysis  of 

variance  (ANOVA).  In  a  few  cases,  however,  t  tests  were  used  to  compare 

2 

individual  means;  the  x  test  was  used  where  parametric  tests  were  not  appropriate. 
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Two  different  series  of  two-way  analyses  of  variance  were  conducted  on 
most  of  the  questionnaire  data.  The  Independent  variables  were  respondent's 
sex  and  orientation  In  the  first  series  of  such  ANOVA's.  Sex  (male-female)  and 
orientation  (college  bound  vs.  non-college  bound)  are  the  two  Independent  variables 
specified  In  the  original  plans.  They  are  the  two  variables  on  which  most  of  the 
project's  original  formulations  and  concerns  were  based. 

The  above  ANOVA's,  although  appropriate  for  the  project's  original  con¬ 
cerns,  do  have  one  possible  disadvantage  —  they  are  not  concerned  with  other 
potentially  interesting  variables.  One  such  variable  is  the  respondent's  race. 

The  first  set  of  ANOVA's  treated  race  as  a  controlled  factor  rather  than  as  a 
factor  on  which  separate  comparisons  were  to  be  made.  Addltloual  comparisons 
Involving  the  race  variable,  although  not  required  by  the  original  proposal  or 
contract,  potentially  might  be  of  conniderable  use  to  the  Air  Force.  On  this 
basis,  the  decision  was  made  to  do  an  additional  series  of  ANOVA's  which 
Involved  the  race  variable.  Specifically,  a  second  complete  set  of  two-way 
ANOVA's  was  computed  in  parallel  with  the  first  set.  In  this  second  set  of 
ANOVA's,  the  two  Independent  variables  were  the  respondent's  sex  (male-female) 
and  race  (black- white).  These  two  demographic  variables  are  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  contemporary  job  scene  In  general,  and  therefore  also  to  the 
special  area  of  military  recruitment. 

One  Immediate  outcome  of  the  above  procedure  was  that  the  amount  of 
computation  eventually  carried  out  was  approximately  double  the  amount  originally 
required.  Most  of  these  additional  analyses  have  been  Included  in  the  present 
report  with  the  hope  that  they  will  indeed  be  of  Interest  and  use.  Data  from 
both  sets  of  AvOVA's  thus  appear  together  section  by  section.  As  a  result,  the 
primary  focus  of  the  present  report  Is  on  presentation  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
data,  rather  than  on  the  interpretation  and  discussion  of  a  much  more  limited 
body  of  findings. 

The  ANOVA  technique  tests  for  significant  differences  among  groups  In 
the  form  of  "main  effects"  and  "Interactions.”  Main  effects,  In  the  present  case, 
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refer  to  comparisons  between  males  and  females,  blacks  and  whites,  and  college 
bound  vs.  non-college  bound.  Interaction  effects  refer  to  outcomes  produced  by 
combinations  of  Independent  variables,  outcomes  which  are  not  piedlctable  on  the 
basis  of  only  the  separate  effects  of  each  independent  variable  when  considered 
in  isolation.  An  example  would  be  testing  whether  the  effect  of  one  variable 
(e.g. ,  orientation)  is  the  same  at  both  levels  of  a  second  variable  (e.g. ,  sex). 
The  sample  used  in  the  ANOVA's  are  the  136  respondents  of  the  final  sample 
described  above. 

In  the  Interests  of  economy,  individual  F  values  have  not  been  reported, 
only  the  p  values  fci  significant  effects.  Significance,  in  keeping  with  tradition, 
has  been  designated  as  a  p  value  of  .05  or  less.  Major  descending  steps  from 
this  value  also  are  reported,  rather  than  exact  values  (i.  e. ,  o  <  .  05,  p  <  .  025, 
p  <  .01,  p<  .001).  A  p  value  of  <  .05,  then,  refers  to  a  p  less  than  .05, 
but  more  than  .025,  etc.  In  some  instances,  where  questions  were  considered 
of  particular  Interest,  p  values  of  ^.10  have  been  noted. 

One  exception  occurred  io  the  general  procedure  of  conducting  two  parallel 
sets  of  two-way  ANOVA's.  The  exception  occurred  for  the  questionnaire  data 
dealing  with  occupational  decision-making  (questionnaire  pages  7-10,  14),  as 
reported  in  Section  V  following.  A  single  three-way  analysis  of  variance  was 
carried  out  on  those  da'a.  The  three-way  ANOVA  provides  for  the  same  com¬ 
parisons  that  are  pos'  Able  in  the  two-way  ANOVA's  (main  effects  due  to  sex, 
orientation,  ar’  race,  plus  a  sex-fcy-race  Interaction  and  a  sex-by-orientatlon 
interaction),  as  well  as  two  additional  effects  (race-by-orientation  Interaction 
and  a  sex-by-race-by-orlentatlon  Interaction).  All  ANOVA's  were  carried  out 
on  the  MANOVA  program  of  Clyde,  Cramer,  and  Sierln  [1], 


1.  D.  J.  Clyde,  E.  M.  Cramer*  and  R.  J.  Sherln,  Multivariate  Statistical 
Programs,  Coral  Gables,  FLialda:  University  of  Miami,  Biometrics 
Laboratory,  1966. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 


Table  2  describes  the  sample  with  respect  to  a  number  cf  characteristics. 
The  characteristics  Include  the  number  of  older  and  younger  sisters;  the  number 
of  older  and  younger  brothers;  the  percent  of  the  sample  working  at  part-time 
jobs;  and  perception  of  post  high  school  plans  of  the  respondent's  friends. 

Blacks  come  from  larger  families  than  whites.  For  every  sibling 

category  (older  sisters,  younger  sisters,  older  brothers,  and  younger  brothers), 

whites  had  larger  percentages  concentrated  at  the  zero  and  one  values  than  did 

blacks.  The  distributions  for  blacks  and  whites  were  significantly  different  (via 
2 

a  x  test)  for  all  the  categories  except  younger  brothers. 

Almost  40%  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  held  a  part-time  job. 
This  trend  was  somewhat  higher  for  whites  and  for  males.  There  was  little 
difference  with  respect  to  orientation  (38%  of  the  college  bound  reported  that 
they  were  working  at  a  part-time  job  versus  40%  for  the  non-college  bound).  As 
for  the  post  high  school  career  plans  of  most  of  their  friends,  somewhat  better 
than  half  of  the  sample,  53%,  reported  that  their  friends  were  college  bound. 
Females  and  blacks  perceived  tnelr  friends  to  be  college  bound  more  often  than 
males  and  whites.  The  trend  for  orientation  was  In  the  expected  direction:  the 
college  bound  reported  their  friends  as  college  bound  77%  of  the  time  while  the 
non-college  bound  reported  the."  f. lends  as  job  bound  66%  of  the  time. 

Social  class  was  generally  equal  among  the  groups.  The  average  respon¬ 
dent  Indicated  that  he  or  she  was  "lower  middle  class, "  as  reported  In  Table  3, 
section  A.  However,  there  is  a  difference,  significant  at  the  .01  level.  In 
perceived  social  class  for  the  college  versus  non-college  groups.  The  means  for 
these  groups,  classified  also  by  sex,  are  as  follows: 

Social  Class 
Male  Female 

College 
Non-College 


2.824 

2.676 

3.235 

3.118 
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TABLE  2 


DESCRIPTIVE  VARIABLES 


A. 

Siblings 

1.  No. 

of  Older 

Sisters 

2.  No. 

of  Younger 

Sisters 

N 

Total 

Black 

White 

Total 

Black 

White 

0 

38% 

32% 

43% 

38% 

28% 

49% 

1 

35% 

28% 

43% 

?o% 

29% 

31% 

2 

12% 

16% 

7% 

19% 

25% 

13% 

3 

10% 

15% 

4% 

10% 

13% 

6% 

4 

6% 

9% 

3% 

3% 

4% 

1% 

3.  No. 

of  Older 

Brothers 

4.  No. 

of  Younger 

Brothers 

N 

Total 

Black 

White 

Total 

Black 

White 

0 

47% 

47% 

47% 

50% 

40% 

60% 

1 

29% 

22% 

35% 

32% 

32% 

31% 

2 

13% 

18% 

7% 

12% 

19% 

4% 

3 

6% 

6% 

6% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4 

6% 

7% 

4% 

2% 

4% 

0% 

B.  Present  Employment  (Part-time  Job) 

Total  -  39%;  Black  -  35%,  White  -  43%;  Male  -  44%,  Female  -  34%; 
College  -  38%,  Non-College  -  40% 

C,  Friends  Tost  High  School  Plans 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Black 

White 

College 

College 

53% 

50% 

56% 

62% 

44% 

77% 

Job 

45% 

48% 

41% 

35% 

54% 

22% 

Other 

2% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

2% 

0% 

NC 
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TABLE  3 


CONTROL  VARIABLES 


A .  Social  Cjw  and  Grades  (Means  and  agnlflcant  Effects) 


Social  Class 


(1) 


Average  Letter  Grade 


(2) 


Male  College 

2.824 

2.471 

Male  Non  College 

3.235 

2.618 

Female  College 

2.676 

1.971 

Female  Non  College 

3. 118 

2.353 

Black  Male 

3.147 

2.735 

White  Male 

2.912 

2.353 

Black  Female 

3.000 

2.  553 

White  Female 

2.794 

1.971 

Significant  Effect:  Orientation, 

o 

V 

a 

Sex,  p«  .  01 

Race,  p< .  01 

B.  Leadership,  Competition 

and  How  to  Get  Ahea< 

(Meana  and  Sign! ft 

(3) 

Leadership'  ' 

Competition^* 

Get  Ahead1 2 3 4  (5) 

Male  College 

5.588 

5.765 

1.441 

Male  Non  College 

5.588 

5.088 

1.500 

Female  College 

5.176 

4.588 

1.529 

Female  Non  College 

5.029 

4.294 

1.55!) 

Black  Male 

5.618 

5.618 

1.559 

White  Male 

5.559 

5.  ?15 

1.382 

Black  Female 

4.971 

3.941 

..500 

White  Female 

5.235 

4.941 

1.588 

Significant  Effect:  ojx. 

p<.  05 

Sex,  p< .  05 

None 

C.  Organizational  Membership  (Means  and  Significant  Effects) 

No.  of  Extracurricular  Activities  No,  of  Clubs 

Outaide  of  School 

Male  College 

1.735 

1.412 

Male  Non  Collegt 

.882 

.912 

Female  College 

1.735 

1.441 

Female  Non  College 

.412 

.706 

Black  Male 

1.618 

1.441 

White  Male 

1.000 

.882 

Black  Female 

1.029 

1.059 

White  Female 

1. 118 

1.088 

Significant  Effect:  Orientation, 

p<.?91  Orientation,  p  <.  01 

(1)  1  -  Upper  class,  2  -  Upper  middle  class,  3  -  Lower  middle  class,  4  -  Working  class, 

5  -  Lower  class. 

(2)  1  -  A,  2  -  B,  3  -  C,  4  -  D,  5  -  F. 

(3)  1  -  very,  very  low;  2  -  very  low;  3  -  low;  4  -  slightly  below  averag-;  5  -  average; 

6  -  sllg'itiy  above  average;  7  -  high;  8  -  very  high;  9  -  very,  very  high. 

(4)  1  -  very,  very  seldom;  2  -  very  seldom;  3  -  seldom;  4  -  slightly  less  thar.  average; 

£  -  average;  6  -  slightly  above  average;  7  -  often;  8  -  very  often*  9  -  very,  very  often. 

(5)  1  -  hard  work  more  important;  2  -  hard  work,  luck  equally  Important;  3  -  luck  moat 
Important. 
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The  col*ege  bound  report  that  they  are  closer  to  "upper  middle  class"  than  do 
the  non-college  bound. 

In  a  sense,  ed  icational  level  has  been  perfectly  controlled  in  the  sample: 
all  were  high  school  seniors.  As  far  as  academic  achievement  Is  concerned,  the 
various  population  groups  range  from  a  mean  close  to  an  overall  grade  of  B  to  a 
mean  close  to  a  C  average.  There  are  significant  sex  and  race  main  effects, 
both  significant  at  the  .01  'evel,  for  letter  grades  as  reported  below: 

letter  Grade 
Male  Female 


Black 

White 


2.  735 

2.353 

2.353 

1. 971 

The  average  letter  grade  is  significantly  higher*  for  whites  than  for  blacks,  and 
the  female  mean  Is  nigntflcantly  higher  than  the  mean  for  males. 

Three  questions  were  asked  about  degree  of  leadership,  “xtent  of  competi¬ 
tiveness,  and  how  one  can  best  get  ahead.**  The  results  are  shown  In  Table  3  , 
section  B.  There  were  significant  sex  differences  for  leadership  and  competi¬ 
tion,  but  no  significant  differences  at  all  for  "get  ahead."  The  neans  for  the 
questions  showing  significant  effects  (p's  <  .05)  are: 

leadership  Competition 

Male  Female  Male  Female 


Black 

White 


5.  618 

4. 971 

5.  559 

5.235 

Black 

White 


5.618 

3.  941 

5.235 

.  J 

4.941 

L  . 

*  For  the  coding  used  In  this  question,  a  lower  number  represents  a  higher  gn.de; 
l.  e.  ,  A  -  1 ,  B  -  2,  C  -  3,  etc. 

**  The  three  choices  for  how  one  can  best  get  ahead  were-  hard  work  more 
trrportant;  hard  work,  luck,  equally  Important;  luck  most  Important. 
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All  groups  report  themselves  as  being  close  to  "average”  or  "slightly  above 
average"  in  leadership  and  competition.  The  one  exception  Is  black  females  with 
respect  to  competition:  their  mean  is  closer  to  "slightly  below  average."  How¬ 
ever  there  is  an  overall  sex  effect  on  both  variables.  Indicating  that  males  are 
r»  latively  more  competitive,  and  more  often  leaders,  than  are  females.  The 
response  to  "how  one  can  best  get  ahead"  centered  about  1.*  for  all  of  the 
population  groups,  a  mean  midway  between  "hard  work  more  Important"  and 
'hard  work,  luck  equally  Important. " 

Questions  were  also  asked  about  organizational  membership,  both  school 
affiliated  and  outside  of  school.  Significant  effects  here,  as  shown  in  Table  3 
section  C,  were  related  to  orientation.  The  means  are: 

Extracurricular  Activities  Clubs  Outside  School 


College 

Non-College 


Male 

Female 

M  e 

Female 

1.735 

1.735 

College 

1.412 

1.441 

.882 

.412 

Non-College 

.912 

.706 

The  college  bound  are  more  likely  to  belong  to  organizations,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  school,  than  are  the  non-college  bound.  The  differences  are  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  .001  and  .01  levels,  respectively.  On  the  average,  extracurricular 
activities  ranged  from  close  to  zero  to  two  tor  the  various  population  groups. 
Memberships  in  clubs  outside  of  school  centered  about  one  for  all  of  the  groups. 

Overall,  then,  the  average  respondent  in  the  final  sample  had  close  to  a 
B  grade  average,  was  of  the  lower  middle  class,  was  average  in  leadership  and 
competltlvenese,  was  a  believer  in  hard  work,  and  was  active  in  two  organizations, 
one  of  which  was  school  affiliated.  A  large  percentage  (40%)  held  part-time  jobs. 
Somewhat  fewer  than  one-half  believed  that  their  friends  would  get  jobs,  rather 
than  go  to  college,  after  high  school. 
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IV.  COMMUNICATION  PATTERNS 


Are  there  differential  com  muni  cat  ion /influe  nee  patterns  identifiable  for 
particular  population  groups?  Pages  1-4  of  the  questionnaire  attempted  to  invest¬ 
igate  this  question  with  respect  to  sex,  career  orientation  and  race.  A  series 
of  questions  were  asked  about  a  set  of  26  communication  sources: 

1.  How  many  hours  did  you  spend  talking  or  attending  to  each  source 
in  the  past  week  or  month? 

•  To  what  extent  was  contict  with  each  source  important  for 
entertainment  and  impoilant  for  information? 

2.  Overall,  how  much  job  information  have  you  gotten  from  each  of 
these  sources  ? 

3.  Overall,  how  influential  would  you  say  that  each  of  these  sources 
has  been  in  your  present  career  or  jcb  plans? 

A  series  of  parallel  querUons  was  also  asked  relative  to  the  armed  services, 

discussed  in  Section  Vli. 

The  26  communication  sources  were  subsequently  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Personal  Sources 

1.  Relatives 

a.  Father 

b.  Mother 

c.  Brother 

d.  Sister 

e.  Other  Relatives  Home 

f.  Other  Relatives  Not  Home 

2.  Friends 

a.  Boys  your  age  who  are  going  on  to  college 

b.  Girls  your  age  who  are  going  on  to  college 

c.  Boys  your  age  who  are  not  golrg  on  to  college 

d.  Girls  your  age  who  are  not  going  on  to  college 

e.  Neighbors 
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f.  Adult  Male  Friends 

g.  Adult  Female  Friends 

3.  Formal 

a.  Teachers 

b.  School  Counselor 

c.  Armed  Services  Recruiter 

d.  College  Representatives 

e.  Business  Representatives 

f.  Religious  Leader 
B.  Mass  Media 

1.  Electronic 

a.  TV 

b.  Radio 

2.  Printed 

a.  Newspapers 

b.  Magazines 

c.  Books 

3.  Special 

a.  Brochures 

b.  Posters  &  billboards 

For  the  examination  of  statistically  significant  differences,  the  following 
groupings  of  these  sources  were  used: 

1.  All  Personal  Sources  (the  sum  of  all  sources  classified  under  A.  above) 

2.  All  Mass  Media  Sources  (the  sum  of  all  sources  classified  under  B. 
above) 

3.  %  Mass  Media  (i.c.,  _ Mass  Media  Sources _ ) 

Personal  Sources  +  Mass  Media  Sources 

4.  All  Relatives  (A.l.  above) 

5.  Parents  (A.l. a.  and  b.) 

6.  Siblings  (A.l.c.  and  d.) 
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7.  Other  Relatives  (A.l.e.  and  f, ) 

8.  All  Friends  (A.  2.  above) 

9.  Adult  Friends  (A.2.f.  and  g.) 

10.  Formal  (A.  3.  above) 

11.  Electronic  Media  (B.  1.  above) 

12.  Printed  Media  (B.2.  above) 

13.  Special  Media  (B.3.  above) 

HOURS  OF  EXPOSURE/MONTH 

Table  4  presents  the  mean  hours  of  exposure  per  month,  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  standard  deviation  for  various  population  groups.  Respondents  answered  the 
question  relative  to  the  week  or  month  just  past  at  the  time  of  administration. 

To  facilitate  student  response,  likely  sources  of  frequent  contact  were  grouped 
under  the  question  "during  the  last  week"  and  likely  sources  of  less  frequent 
contact  were  grouped  under  the  question  "during  the  last  month. "  All  answers 
were  then  combined  on  a  monthly  basis  by  multiplying  any  weekly  figures  by 
4.35.  Two  blanks  were  provided  for  answering  the  hours  of  exposure  question 
for  each  source,  and  any  entries  of  three  digits  were  cut  back  to  99.  Fractional 
answers  were  converted  to  the  next  higher  whole  number. 

No  explicit  constraint  was  placed  upon  the  respondent  to  have  all  exposure 
responses  fit  reasonably  within  the  natural  limitations  of  hours  jer  week  or  month. 
In  fact,  it  is  questionable  that  the  sum  of  the  total  hours  indicated  could  truly  be 
expended  In  communication  activities;  however,  the  imormation  in  this  form  was 
considered  to  be  more  useful  than  a  scaling  response  for  showing  relative  exposure 
to  the  extensive  list  of  communication  sources  chosen  for  inclusion.  The  extreme 
variability  in  responses  to  this  question  set  is  indicated  by  the  large  standard 
deviations  shown  in  the  table. 

The  answer  of  zero  was  to  be  used  if  there  was  no  contact  with  a  particular 
sou  Tv . .  Shown  in  the  table  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  respondents  that 
indicated  zero  exp  >sure  to  t  given  communication  source.  This  is  explk .  ;ly 
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Included  because  it  may  be  used  as  a  proxy  measure  of  bow  often  a  particular 
contact  is  non-existent  within  a  particular  population  group.  (Theoretically,  it 
may  simply  indicate  a  lack  of  interaction  with  a  present  source,  or  a  source 
that  was  away  for  the  time  period  just  past;  hor.ever,  it  is  more  likely,  in  the 
case  of  personal  sources,  that  the  relationship  does  not  exist  -  the  respondent 
has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  a  parent  is  deceased,  etc.)  This  rationale  indicates, 
for  example,  that  the  father  or  male  guardian  is  not  present  for  20  of  the  black 
students  and  14  of  the  white  students.  Any  zero  responses  were  included  in  the 
denominator  for  calculating  the  group  means,  and  the  resultant  is,  in  effect,  a 
product  of  availability  times  utilization. 

Total  Sample 

The  various  sources  can  be  ranked  from  those  perceived  as  having  the 
most  exposure,  to  those  having  the  least  exposure.  Ihis  process  indicates  that 
high  school  seniors  spend  more  time  communicating  with  their  mothers  than  with 
any  other  single  personal  source.  The  mass  media  source  allocated  the  largest 
number  of  hours  is  radio.  Based  on  individual  ratios,  the  mean  percent  of  per¬ 
sonal  source  exposure  vs.  mass  media  exposure  was  approximately  69%  to  31%, 
or  a  ratio  of  better  than  2  tc  1.  Looking  at  the  combined  categories,  exposure 
to  all  friends  was  the  highest  category,  followed  closely  by  all  relatives;  electronic 
media  has  a  middle  position;  and  formal  personal  sources  (including  teachers)  and 
printed  media  (including  "special"  printed  media)  are  close  together  at  the  low  end 
of  the  list.  Aside  from  teachers,  formal  sources  show  very  low  levels  of  exposure 
(a a  would  be  expected),  with  armed  services  representative  showing  the  least 
amount  of  exposure,  within  the  last  month. 

Group  Profiles 

Group  profiles,  ranking  the  means  for  hours  of  exposure  to  various  sources, 
are  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Rankings  do  shift  as  a  function  of  group. member¬ 
ship.  For  example,  orientation  (college  bound  vs.  non-college  bound)  results  in 
a  different  "rank"  for  peers  of  the  same  orientation:  non-college  bound  seniors 
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report  much  higher  exposure  rates  to  other  males  and  females  who  are  also  non- 
college  bound,  as  opposed  to  males  and  fo males  who  are  college  bound.  College 
bound  seniors  show  practically  equal  exposure  rate  to  other  males  and  females  of 
both  orientations,  with  college  bound  peers  only  nominally  higher.  Likewise, 
college  and  non-college  bound  respondents  show  comparatively  higher  ranks  for 
college  representatives  and  business  representatives,  respectively.  Hie  profiles 
in  Appendix  B  present  ranks,  based  on  means,  for  Job  information  and  job 
influence  along  with  the  hours  of  exposure  for  each  group.  The  profiles  can  be 
used  to  look  at  all  three  communication  dimensions  (exposure,  Job  information, 
job  influence)  simultaneously  for  a  particular  group.  They  may  be  utilized  in  this 
manner  to  assess  the  tradeoff  between  sheer  exposure  vs.  pertinent  sources  of 
job  information,  exposure  vs.  influence,  etc. 


Significant  Differences 

Four  kinds  of  sources  show  statistically  significant  group  differences,  as 
summarized  in  Table  5.  These  are  "Siblings,"  "Other  Relatives"  (relatives 
other  than  parents  or  siblings),  "Adult  Friends,"  and  "Formal"  (personal). 

The  pertinent  group  means  for  communication  hours  with  "siblings"  are: 


Black 


Wh*'„e 


Siblings 

Male  Female 


105.039 

110.797  j 

65.122 

70.495 

The  higher  black  exposure  is  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Blacks  in  this  sample 
do  report  having  more  sisters  and  brothers  than  whites,  as  stated  earlier. 

There  are  sex  and  race  nain  effects,  as  well  as  a  significant  interaction, 
for  the  means  presented  for  "oth  r  relatives:" 

Other  Relatives 
Male  Female 


Black 


11.358 

39.467 

15.433 

12.339 

P.7 
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of  Individual  ratios  within  each  group. 


Females  Indicate  significantly  greater  contact  with  "other  relatives"  than  do  males, 
and  blacks  significantly  greater  contact  than  whites,  both  at  the  .025  level.  The 
interaction  between  sex  and  race  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  with  a  race 
reversal  in  die  sex  pairs:  white  males  show  a  greater  amount  of  contact  with 
"other  relatives"  than  do  black  males,  while  black  females  show  a  much  greater 
amount  of  contact  than  white  females.  Looking  at  the  means  for  the  two  sources 
that  make  up  the  "other  relatives"  category,  that  is,  other  relatives  home  and 
other  relatives  not  home,  it  appears  that  the  "other  relatives  home"  source 
dominates  the  difference  in  f  mount  of  contact. 

The  "adult  friends"  means  show  significant  main  effects  for  sex  and  orient¬ 
ation,  and  a  sex-by-orientation  interaction: 


Adult  Friends 

College 
Non-College 


Male  Female 


23. 706 

23. 000 

29. 294 

57. 500 

Females  indicate  significantly  higher  contact  with  adult  friends  compared  to  males, 
while  non-college  bound  respondents  report  significantly  higher  contact  than 
bound,  at  the  .05  and  .01  levels,  respectively.  There  is  a  significant  interaction 
at  the  .01  level:  college  bound  males  and  females  show  essentially  the  same 
amount  of  contact,  but  non-college  bound  females  show  a  much  higher  amount  of 
contact  than  non-college  bound  males. 

Finally,  there  is  a  race  main  effect  for  "formal"  (personal)  uources 
significant  at  the  .001  level.  These  means  are: 

Formal 

Male  Female 


Black 

White 


88.520 

99.448 

54.141 

43.514 

29 


Blacks  show  a  much  higher  exposure  rate  to  these  sources  than  whites.  The 
"formal"  category  is  composed  of  teachers,  school  counselor,  armed  services 
representatives,  college  representatives,  business  representatives,  and  religious 
leader.  Blacks  ieport  a  high  exposure  to  all  of  these  sources,  compared  to 
whites,  with  the  exception  of  armed  services  representatives.  Hie  dominant 
factor  in  the  difference  appears  to  be  teachers;  blacks  report  75.3  hours/month 
in  communication  activity  with  teachers  cr  mpared  to  39. 5  hours  for  whites. 

Blacks  also  indicate  more  contact  with  scnool  counselors. 

Trends  which  are  not  at  the  establishes!  significance  level  of  .05,  but 
which  are  at  less  than  the  .10  level  of  significance,  include  the  following. 

First,  females  show  more  communication  time  with  parents,  compared  to  males. 
Second,  blacks  show  more  communication  with  all  relatives,  and  in  fact  all  per¬ 
sonal  sources,  compared  to  whites.  Although  not  statistically  significant  even  at 
the  .10  level,  the  pattern  for  mass  media  exposure  tor  college  vs.  non-college 
bound  students  is  in  the  expected  direction;  college  bound  students  are  relatively 
more  exposed  to  printed  sources  and  spend  comparatively  lest  time  with 
electro  de  media. 

Information/Entertainment  Ratings 

Ihe  degree  to  which  each  source,  whether  personal  or  mass  media,  was 
perceived  as  supplying  information  vs.  entertainment  was  also  assessed.  The 
rank  order  by  means  for  each  of  the  sources  is  presented  in  Table  6  for 
the  total  sample.  As  indicated,  radio  is  closest  to  the  entertainment  end  of  the 
continuum,  with  a  mean  rating  of  1.9  (2  equals  mostly  entertainment).  Business 
representatives  and  college  representatives  are  rated  at  the  other  end  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum,  with  a  mean  rating  of  6.3  (6  equals  mostly  information),  followed  by  school 
counselor  (6.2),  and  armed  services  representatives  (5.8). 

Books  are  rated  in  the  middle  of  ^  scale,  half  entertainment  and  half 
Information,  with  magazines  rated  as  having  somewhat  less  Information  value 
(mean  rating  of  3.8)  and  newspapers  considerably  more  Information  value  (mean 
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TABLE  6 


INFORMATION/ENTERTAINMENT  RANK  (1) 


6.3 

Business  Representatives 

6.3 

College  Representatives 

6.2 

School  Counselor 

5.8 

Armed  Services  Representative 

6.7 

Teachers 

5.5 

Brochures 

5.5 

Religious  Leader 

5.3 

Newspapers 

4.7 

Posters  &  billboards 

4.5 

Father 

4.3 

Mother 

4.0 

Books 

3.8 

Magazines 

3.5 

Girls  -  College 

3.5 

Boys  -  College 

3.4 

Adult  Male  Friends 

3.4 

Other  Relatives  Home 

3.2 

Brother 

3.1 

Neighbors 

3.1 

Other  Relatives  Not  Home 

3.1 

Sis»-~ 

3.0 

X\i 

3.0 

Adult  Female  Friends 

2.8 

Boys  -  Non- College 

2.7 

Girls  -  Non-College 

1.9 

Radio 

(1)  1  -  Entertainment  only;  2  -  Mostly  entertainment;  3  -  More  entertainment 

but  some  information;  4  -  Half  entertainment,  half  information;  5  -  More 
information  but  oome  entertainment;  6  -  Mostly  information;  7  -  Information 
only. 
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rating  of  5.3).  TV  is  given  a  higher  information  value  compared  to  nJio;  It  la 
rated  as  "more  entertainment  but  some  Information. " 

With  the  exception  of  father  and  mother,  and  formal  personal  sources, 
other  personal  sources  are  rated  below  the  middle  of  the  scale.  Peers  are  c*'i- 
ferentlated  by  orientation;  college  bound  peers,  both  girls  and  boys,  aro  given  • 
relatively  higher  Information  rating  compared  to  non-college  bound  peers;  a  mean 
cl  3.5  versus  2.75.  Fathers  are  given  a  slightly  higher  information  rating  (a 
mean  of  4.5)  compared  to  mothers  (a  mean  of  4.3). 

Table  7  presents  the  Information/entertainment  rating  means  aor1.  standard 
deviation  given  to  each  communication  source  by  each  group  in  the  sample.  The 
ratings  are  only  for  those  sources  still  present  (e.g. ,  father  still  alive).  (No 
statistical  tests  were  made  on  differences  in  ratings  among  tee  group.) 

JOB  INFORMATION 

All  respondents  rated  the  amount  of  Job  information  they  had  obtained  from 
various  communication  sources.  They  used  a  1-7  scale,  with  a  rattiy  of  1  defined 
as  none  and  7  defined  as  "very,  very  much."  The  question  was  asked  gene rl rally 
rather  than  over  any  particular  time  period.  As  would  be  expected.  Job  Information 
rankings,  based  on  the  mean  rating  for  each  source,  are  different  than  the  rankings 
that  result  from  ordering  mean  hours  of  exposure  during  Lne  past  month  for  the 
various  sources. 

Total  Sample 

The  most  important  source  of  Job  l  'formation  Is  reported  to  be,  on  the 
average  for  the  total  sample,  newspapers  (see  Table  8  )•  Newspapers  are 
accorded  a  mean  of  4.8,  close  to  a  5  or  "much"  rating.  Three  personal  sources 
have  the  next  highest  means:  mother  (4.2),  teai  r  (3.6),  school  counselor  (3.5). 
Adult  male  friends  and  fathers  both  with  a  mean  of  3.4,  art  rated  ne<.  All  other 
sources  are  accorded  close  to  3  or  Jess,  and  a  3  Is  e<*ial  to  "little. "  It  Is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  a  low  rating  for  most  of  the  low-exposure-rate  "formal"  sources; 
business  representatives,  college  representatives,  and  armed  services  represent¬ 
atives  are  accorded  ratings  of  only  2.S,  2.2  and  1.4,  respectively.  Brochures 
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ia  (lv<n  an  the  flrit  line  and  the  itandard  deviation  on  tfae  second  line. 


BlUboorda 


and  posters -and -billboards  received  somewhat  higher  ratings  (2.8  and  2.7)  than 
these  personal  sources,  probably  as  a  function  of  exposure.  Peer  group  members 
get  a  "little"  or  even  lower  rank,  with  college- bound  friends  being  even  less  Infor¬ 
mative  than  non-college  bound  friends. 

Group  Profiles 

The  group  profiles  in  Appendix  B  rank  the  means  for  each  source  by 
population  group.  Again,  certain  regularities  can  be  noted,  by  sex  and  orientation, 
for  example.  Females,  compared  to  males,  accord  a  much  higher  Job  information 
rating  to  adult  female  friends  and  books.  The  college  bound  give  a  relatively 
higher  rating  to  college  representatives,  and  the  non-college  bound  to  business 
representatives;  the  non-college  bound  rate  a£ilt  male  friends  relatively  higher, 
and  the  college  bound  rate  books  higher.  Although  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
ranking  of  college  and  non-college  bound  friends  by  the  college  bound,  the  non-college 
bound  respondents  rate  non-college  friends  relatively  higher  than  college  bound 
friends. 

Significant  Differences 

Means  and  statistically  significant  differences  for  combined  communication 
categories  are  shown  in  Table  9.  To  arrive  at  the  group  means  presented 
here,  scale  ratings  for  the  particular  sources  Involved  were  summed  for  each 
respondent.  Almost  every  communication  category  shows  some  significant  effects. 

For  the  "all  personal  sources"  category,  there  is  a  race  main  effect 
significant  at  the  .05  level: 


White 
Black 

Blacks  give  a  higher  cumulative  rating  for  job  information  from  "all  personal 
sources"  than  do  whites. 


All  Personal  Sources 
Male  Female 


47.294 

48.323 

51.529 

58.588  j 
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Hie  category  of  "all  mass  media  sources,"  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
sex  main  effect: 


Black 
White 

Females  give  a  higher  cumulative  rating  for  job  information  to  "all  mass  media 
sources"  than  do  males,  a  difference  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

For  the  "%  mass  media"  category*  there  are  significant  main  effects  due 
to  sex  and  race,  and  there  is  a  sex-by-race  interaction  effect.  All  are  significant 
at  the  .05  level. 


Black 
White 

Whites  report  a  significantly  higher  percent  of  their  job  information  coming  from 
mass  media  than  do  blacks,  and  females  a  significantly  higher  percent  of  their 
job  information  coming  from  mass  media  than  do  males.  The  more  basic  under¬ 
lying  Interaction  reflects  the  fact  that  by  far  the  highest  mean  for  all  the  cells 
occurs  for  white  females,  who  attribute  34%  of  their  job  Information  to  mass 
media  sources. 

The  "all  relatives"  category  shows  a  race  main  effect  significant  at  the 
.05  level,  and  a  sex-by-orientation  Interaction  also  significant  at  that  level: 


%  Mass  Media 
Male  Female 


29.613 

29.390 

29.610 

34. 229 

All  Mass  Media  Sources 
Male  Female 


21.235 

24.411 

19. 588 

24.794 

This  percent  is  derived  by  first  deriving  the  percent  for  each  respondent, 
summing  these  values  and  dividing  by  n. 
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All  Relatives 


Male  Female  Male  Female 


Black 

16. 852 

18.852 

College 

17.500 

15.647 

White 

15.941 

15.117 

Non-College 

15.294 

18.324 

Blacks  eport  significantly  more  job  information  coming  from  relatives  than  do 
whites.  There  is  a  sex  reversal  in  the  sex-by-orientation  Interaction:  coliege 
bound  males  report  a  higher  amount  of  job  information  from  relatives  than  do 
college  bound  females,  but  non-college  bound  males  report  less  job  Information 
from  relatives  than  do  non-college  bound  females.  This  interaction  is  related  to, 
and  probably  caused  by,  the  same  sex-by-orlentatlon  interaction  found  for  the 
"parents”  category: 


College 

Non-College 


Parents 

Male  Female 


8.500 

6.735 

6.941 

8.294 

The  sex-by-orientation  interaction  for  the  "parents"  category  was  significant  at 
the  .01  level.  Similarly,  an  underlying  race  main  effect  found  for  the  "other 
relatives"  category  appears  to  explain  the  race  main  effect  found  for  "all  relatives:" 

Other  Relatives 
Male  Female 

Black 
White 


4.411 

5.411 

3.676 

3.441 

Blackr  show  a  greater  amount  of  job  information  derived  from  "other  relatives" 
than  do  whites,  a  difference  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

The  remaining  personal  categories  showing  significant  effects  are  "all 
friends,"  and  "adult  friend."  There  is  a  race  main  effect  for  "all  friends:" 
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All  Friends 


Black 
White 

Blacks  show  a  higher  rating,  significant  at  the  .05  level,  than  whites.  Females 
attribute  a  greater  amount  of  Job  information  to  the  "adult  friends"  subcategory 
than  do  males,  a  difference  significant  at  the  .05  level: 


Male  Female 


20. 205 

22.558 

18. 235 

18.852 

Adult  Friends 


Black 

White 


Male  Female 


6.147 

7.647 

5.764 

6,647 

All  of  the  mass  media  communication  subcategories  show  significant  effects. 
For  the  "electronic  media"  category  the  means  are  as  follows: 

Electronic  Media 

Male  Female  Male 

i - 1 - 1  r 

Black 


Female 


White 


6.558 

8.000 

5. 147 

6.529 

College 

Non-College 


6.265 

6.559 

5.441 

7.971 

There  are  sex  and  race  main  effects,  significant  at  the  .01  level,  reflecting 
higher  ratings  made  by  females  (compared  to  males)  and  blacks  (compared  to 
whites).  In  addition  there  is  a  sex-by-orientation  Interaction  significant  at  the 
.025  level.  Within  the  male  cells,  the  college  bound  rate  "electronic  media" 
higher;  within  the  female  cells,  the  non-college  bound  rate  "electronic  media" 
higher. 


The  "printed  media"  category  shows  a  sex  main  effect  significant  at  the 
.01  level: 
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Printed  Media 


College 
Non- College 

Females  give  a  higher  rating  for  Job  Information  obtained  from  the  "printed  media" 
than  do  males.  The  "special  media"  category  demonstrates  the  same  kind  of  sex 
main  effect,  as  well  as  a  race  main  effect.  Hie  two  are  significant  at  the  .025 
and  .05  levels,  respectively. 


Black 
White 

Females  give  a  higher  rating  for  job  information  from  the  "special  media"  than 
do  males.  Whites  give  a  higher  rating  for  job  information  than  do  blacks. 

JOB  INFLUENCE 

All  respondents  rated  the  amount  of  job  influence  they  had  experienced  from 
various  communication  sources  on  a  1-7  scale,  with  a  rating  of  1  defined  as  "none" 
and  7  defined  as  "very,  very  much."  This  question  was  also  asked  generlcally 
rather  than  over  any  particular  time  period.  The  mean  job  influence  ratings  of 
course  differ  from  those  for  job  Information.  Overall,  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  counselors  have  influence  ratings  somewhat  greater  than  their  information 
ratings.  Peers  tend  to  have  the  same  (or  lower)  influence  rating  as  information 
rating.  Other  formal  sources  present  a  mixed  pattern;  college  representatives 
show  an  increase,  business  representatives  show  a  decrease,  and  armed  services 
representatives  stay  at  the  same  level,  for  influence  compared  to  Information. 
"Electronic  media"  have  influence  ratings  below  their  information  ratings.  For 
the  other  mass  media  sources,  books  and  brochures  show  an  increase  in  influence 


Special  Media 
Male  Female 


4.823 

5.235 

5.088 

6.911 

Male _ _ Female 


10. 706 

11.353 

8.500 

11. 176 
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from  their  Information  rating,  perhaps  as  a  function  of  information  seeking  on 
the  part  of  the  respondents.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  information/influence 
.listinc^on,  see  the  oaper  "Influence  through  Personal  and  Nonpersonal  Channels 
of  Communication '  la  Appendix  F. 

Total  Sample 

The  most  important  source  of  job  Influence,  on  the  average  for  the  total 
sample,  is  mothers,  as  shown  in  Table  10.  Mothers  are  rates  as  4.4,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  lower  3.6  for  fathers.  After  mother  and  father  come  teachers  (3.9) 
and  school  counselors  (3.7).  Other  sources  having  a  rating  above  3,  or  "little," 
are  adult  male  frlenls  (3.5),  newspapers  (3.4),  books  (3.3),  and  adult  female 
friends  (3.1).  All  peers  are  ratod  between  "little"  and  "very  little."  In  general, 
the  formal  sources  of  college  representatives  (2.6),  business  representatives  (2.1) 
and  armed  services  representatives  (1.5)  are  shown  tr  be  relatively  low  in  influence. 

Group  Profiles 

The  group  profiles  presented  in  Appendix  B  order  the  sources  by  mean 
ratings.  They  show  the  different  values  expressed  by  the  different  groups.  For 
example,  fathers  are  attributed  more  job  influence  by  males  than  by  females. 

The  college  bound  attribute  comparatively  more  influence  to  college  representatives 
and  college  bound  friends,  while  the  non-college  bound  attribute  comparatively 
more  influence  to  business  representatives  and  non-college  bound  friends.  Blacks 
attribute  more  influence  to  adult  male  friends  than  do  whites. 

Significant  Differences 

Table  11  presents  the  mean  summed  ratings  of  job  influence.  It  is  broken 
down  by  communication  categories  and  population  groups,  and  shows  all  significant 
effects.  Most  of  the  significant  differences  are  race  main  effects;  usually  In  the 
direction  of  higher  black  ratings. 

Blacks  have  a  significantly  higher  mean  for  "all  personal"  sources  while 
whites  have  a  significantly  higher  mean  for  "%  mass  m/Jla"  (p’s  of  .001  and  .025, 
respectively) : 
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mean  Is  given  on  the  first  line  ami  the  standard  deviation  on  the  second  line, 
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All  Personal  Sources 


%  Maas  Media 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Black 

54. 470 

59. 323 

L 

Black 

25.987 

27.663 

White 

46.264  | 

_ i 

1 

1  44.470 

l 

White 

28.405 

31. 150 

Thus,  although  personal  sources  account  for  the  greatest  influence  for  all  groups, 
whites  attribute  greater  influence  to  mass  media  than  do  blacks  (?9.8%  vs.  26.8%). 


Within  the  personal  subcategories,  blacks  are  higher  in  the  amount  of 
influence  experienced,  at  the  significance  k velfi  indicated,  for  the  following  categories 

"other  relatives"  (.001),  "all  friends"  (.01),  "adult  friends"  (.05),  and  '*formal 
(personal)"  (.001).  The  means  are  shown  below. 

Other  Relatives  All  Friends 


Male 

Fcma. 

Male 

Female 

Black 

4.  324 

4. 941 

Black 

20. 176 

21. 765 

White 

3.  118 

3.  147 

White 

17. 235 

16.059 

Adult  f  riends 

Formal  (Personal) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Black 

7. 088 

7.  265 

Black 

16.853 

19.088 

White 

6.  059 

5.  735 

White 

12.882 

13.  294 

Macke,  then,  appear  to  be  relatively  more  responsive  to  these  particular  personal 
sources  than  do  whites. 


One  other  personal  subcategory  that  shows  a  diffeient  pattern  of  significance 
is  that  of  "parents.  "  ThiB  source  shows  a  sex-by-orientatlon  interaction  significant 
at  the  .05  level: 


College 


Parents 

Male  female 


9.  206 

7.  500 

7. 324 

7.  971 

A  * 

4  / 


Non- College 


College  bound  oulIm  give  a  nuch  higher  influence  rating  to  parent*  than  do  non¬ 
college  bound  males,  while  noo-college  bound  females  rate  parents  slightly  higher 
than  do  college  bound  lemalcs. 

With  respect  to  the  mass  media,  blacks  rate  the  "elec.ronlc  media" 
significantly  higher  than  whites  at  the  .05  level: 

Electronic  Media 
Male  Female 

Elack 
White 

This  effect,  combined  with  the  preceding  report  of  higher  black  ratings  for  various 
personal  sources,  highlights  the  general  tendency  of  blacks  to  give  higher  ratings 
than  whites  to  influence  received.  The  apparent  surface  contradiction  of  blacks 
showing  nominally  higher  ratings  for  all  categories  of  mass  media  (see  Table  11) 
than  whites,  while  showing  a  significantly  lower  mass  media  percentage  than 
whites,  is  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively  higher  black  differences  on  almost 
all  personal  sources. 

There  is  one  additional  mass  media  effect  to  be  noted.  It  is  an  orientation 
main  effect  significant  at  the  .05  level  on  the  "printed  media"  category. 

Printed  Media 

Male  Female 

College 

Non-College 

The  college  bound  give  a  higher  influence  rating  to  printed  media  than  do  the  non¬ 
college  bound. 

Several  mass  media  sex  differences  do  not  reach  the  established  significance 
level  of  .05,  but  are  significant  at  less  than  the  .10  level;  females  give  higher 
influence  ratings  to  "electronic  media,"  "printed  media,"  "all  mass  media," 
and  "%  mass  media." 


9.618 

- - - - 1 

10.324 

7.559 

9.471 

5.735 

7.000 

4.676 

5.471 
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INTERACTION  STYLE  AND  AGREEMENT  EXTENT 


Page  6  of  the  questionnaire  addressed  two  additional  questions  relevant  to 
communication  patterns.  These  were,  for  a  set  of  identified  communication  sources: 

1.  The  kind  of  interaction  typical  most  of  the  time  among  the  following 
choices: 

(1)  No  contact  (source  is  absent  or  Just  no  contact) 

(2)  You  transmit  your  opinion  to  them 

(3)  They  transmit  their  opinion  to  you 

(4)  An  exchange  of  opinion  occurs  (You  transmit  your  opinion  to 
them  and,  they  transmit  their  opinion  to  you) 

2.  How  often  there  is  agreement  on  most  issues  with  each  of  the  sources, 
using  the  following  choices: 

(1)  Very,  very  seldom 

(2)  Very  seldom 

(3)  Seldom 

(4)  Moderate 

(5)  Often 

(6)  Very  often 

(7)  Very,  very  often 

The  latter  question  was  to  be  answered  only  by  those  indicating  some  form  of 
interaction  in  the  first  question,  that  is  a  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  contact  response. 

Table  12  summarizes  the  responses  to  these  questions  for  the  total 
sample. 

Interaction  Style 

As  anticipated,  the  most  common  interaction  style  with  any  source  is  an 
exchange  of  opinion.  This  is  most  particularly  true  for  peers  (male  and  female 
friends)  and  mothers;  "exchange"  is  the  prevalent  style.  An  age  factor  appears 
to  dominate  ratings  for  "your  opinion"  and  "their  opinion. "  That  is,  for  "your 
opinion,"  the  fact  that  the  respondent  is  older  than  a  source  leads  to  a  sizeable 
percentage  identifying  the  interaction  style  as  one  way  in  direction.  Thus, 
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younger  sisters  and  younger  brothers  are  the  target,  with  the  interaction  going 
from  the  respondent  to  the  source.  Conversely,  for  'their  opinion,*'  the  fact 
that  the  respondent  is  younger  than  a  source  leads  to  comparatively  larger 
percentages  Identifying  their  interaction  style  with  father,  neighbor,  mother, 
older  sisters  and  brothers,  etc.  as  being  one  way,  Jo  the  respondent  from  the 
source. 

Agreement  Extent 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  extent  of  agreement  with  each  source 
is  presented  in  the  last  column  of  Table  12.  Ordering  the  sources  by  mean 
extent  of  agreement,  the  sequence  from  highest  to  lowest  amount  of  agreement  is: 

TABLE  13 

EXTENT  OF  AGREEMENT  RANK 


Female  friends  your  age  (4.887) 

Male  friends  your  age  (4.746) 

Mother  (4. 744) 

Adult  male  friends  (4.344) 

Older  sisters  (4.304) 

Adult  female  friends  (4.294) 

Older  brothers  (4.236) 

Father  (4.235) 

Other  relatives  not  home  (3.895) 

Neighbors  (3.619) 

Younger  sisters  (3.441) 

Younger  brothers  (3.441) 

Other  relatives  at  home  (3.325) 


As  this  sequencing  would  suggest,  there  are  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  extent  of  agreement  accorded  discrete  sources.  In  particular, 
fathers  are  significantly  lower  than  both  mothers  and  male  peers.  The  comparison 
between  father  and  mother  yields  a  t  value  of  2.44  (df  =  232),  significant  at  the 
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Very,  very  seldom;  2  -  Very  seldom;  3  -  Seldom;  4  -  Moderate;  5  -  Often;  6  -  Very  often;  7  -  Very,  very  often 


.02  level.  Competing  tether*  and  male  peers  yields  a  t  value  of  2.67  (df  =  238), 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  age  difference  also  holds  when  comparing 
adult  males  with  male  peers,  and  adult  females  with  female  peers  (p's  less  than 
.01  and  .001,  respectively).  Interestingly  enough,  mothers  are  not  significantly 
different  in  extent  of  agreement  compared  to  either  male  or  female  peers. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  for  college  and  non-co!t**ge  bound 
respondents  with  respect  to  extent  of  parental  agreement.  This  appears  supportive 
of  the  recent  "middling"  trend  noted  by  Yankelovich  [II:  non-collegc  youth  are 
not  substantially  different  in  values  from  college  youth. 


1.  Daniel  Yankelovich,  "Changing  Youth  Values  in  the  70's,"  JRD  3rd  Fund,  1974. 
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V.  OCCUPATIONAL  DECISION- MAKING 


Are  the  same  occupational  characteristics  evaluated  differentially,  along  a 
cost/reward  continuum,  by  various  population  groups?  To  what  extent  is  each  of 
these  occupational  characteristics  Judged  to  be  present  in  a  particular  occupational 
choice,  such  as  the  armed  services  ?  What  image,  then,  does  the  armed  services 
present  as  a  function  of  these  characteristics?  Does  assessment  of  the  value  of 
these  characteristics  and  die  extent  to  which  they  exist  in  a  particular  career 
choice  provide  an  insight  into  occupational  decision-making? 

A  review  of  the  literature  was  conducted  on  Job  satisfaction  and  related 
matters,  and  an  examination  was  made  of  occupational  characteristics  particularly 
relevant  to  the  armed  services.  *  From  this  effort  a  list  of  15  Job  related 
attributes  was  developed: 


Characteristic 

High  Ray 

Security  (No  danger  of  being  released) 

Advancement  (Chance  for  increasing  rewards) 

Worthwhile  activity  (Activity  is  socially  Important) 

Prestige  (Respect  of  friends) 

Personal  restrictions  (Many  rules  and  regulations) 

Friendly  people  (Involved  with  others  who  are  friendly) 
Opportunity  for  self-improvement  (Education,  learn  .  skill) 
Travel  (Moving  from  place  to  place  often) 


*  Interviews  were  conducted  with  116  high  school  seniors,  half  of  whom  had 
some  Interest  in  Joining  the  armed  services  and  half  of  whom  were  disinter¬ 
ested  in  joining  the  amred  services  during  the  first  year  of  this  project  (as 
described  in  "First  Year  Final  Report,  Methods  for  Estimating  and  Enhancing 
the  Military  Potential  of  Selected  Manpower  Segments,"  August  1973).  Subse¬ 
quently,  an  effort  was  made  to  include  in  the  occupational  characteristics  set 
the  Important  satisfaction/dissatisfaction  dimensions  that  had  been  1 •tlfled 
during  the  course  of  these  interviews. 
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Freedom  to  carry  out  assigned  activities  on  your  own 
Uninteresting  tasks 

Fringe  benefits  (Medical  care,  pension,  paid  holidays,  etc. ) 
Possibility  of  physical  danger 
Responsibility  (In  charge  of  others) 

Easy  work  (Slow  pace,  not  demanding) 

It  was  intended  that  the  characteristics  be  applicable  to  any  career  choice 
(including  the  role  of  housewife,  for  example)  and  cover  potentially  negative  as 
well  as  positive  attributes.  Pages  7-10  and  page  14  oi  the  questionnaire  deal 
with  these  characteristics  and  their  relation  to  occupational  decision-making. 

Respondents  first  were  asked  to  rate  the  desirability  of  each  characteristic 
according  to  these  definitions: 

Undesirability  Desirability 

-5  Very  high  5  Very  high 

-4  High  4  High 

-3  Average  3  Average 

-2  Low  2  Low 

-1  Very  Low  1  Very  Low 


0  Neutral 

A  negative,  or  undesirable,  response  was  assumed  to  constitute  a  "cost,  "  a 
positive,  or  desirable,  response  was  assumed  to  constitute  a  "reward.  ' 

Next,  three  series  of  questions  were  asked  concerning  how  much  of  each 
characteristic  was  available  in  each  of  three  alternatives: 

1.  The  "average"  job  that  a  person  might  typically  get  for  the  first  few 
years  after  high  school. 

2.  Joining  the  armed  services  (for  example,  the  Air  Force). 

3.  The  respondent's  perceived  major  activity  for  the  first  few  years 
after  high  school.  The  specific  choice  to  be  indicated  was  one  of 
the  following: 


*  The  order  of  these  three  series  (one  series  per  questionnaire  page)  was 
randomly  sequenced  to  counteract  the  possibility  of  a  response  order  effect. 
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a.  Join  the  armed  services 

b.  Go  to  college 

c.  Other  education  (e.g. ,  vocational  school) 

d.  Get  a  civilian  job  (full-time) 

e.  Get  a  civilian  job  (part-time) 

f.  Not  work  (get  married,  travel,  etc.) 

g.  Other  (to  be  specified) 

(Those  answering  "join  the  arme*'  services"  in  this  question 
were  asked  to  check  their  next  alternative  as  well,  and  rate 
the  latter  on  each  of  the  15  job  characteristics  listed  on  Ihis 
page,  since  all  respondents  would  rate  the  armed  services 
specifically  on  one  of  the  other  pages.) 

For  each  rating  in  these  three  series  of  questions,  a  9-point  scale  was  to 
be  used: 

9  Very,  very  much 

8  Very  much 

7  Much 

fi  Slightly  more  than  average 

5  An  average  amount 

4  Slightly  less  than  average 

3  Little 

2  Very  little 

1  Very,  very  little 

On  page  14  of  the  questionnaire  were  questions  on  attraction  toward,  and 
probability  of  engaging  in: 

1.  armed  services  enlistment 

2.  the  respondent's  present  career  choice  (indicated  as  the  "major 
activity"  on  a  preceding  page) 
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THEORETICAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


The  earlier  interviews  carried  out  on  this  project  suggested  that  the 
rejection  of  the  armed  services  an  an  occupational  choice  often  is  due  to  a 
positive  choice  of  some  better  alternative,  rather  than  to  a  negative  reaction  to 
the  armod  services  as  an  institution.  Exchange  theory,  devised  originally  by 
Thlbaut  and  Kelley  [1]  for  examining  the  likelihood  of  a  particular  social  relation¬ 
ship  developing,  is  a  useful  framework  for  evaluating  anticipated  outcomes  of  one 
occupational  alternative  against  outcomes  available  from  other  alternatives. 

The  principles  of  this  theory  were  used  in  devising  a  model  for  predicting 
occupational  decision-making,  particularly  with  respect  to  attraction  towards,  and 
probability  of  joining,  the  armed  services.  The  costs  and  rewards  expected  in 
the  armed  services,  the  average  job,  and  current  career  choice  ("major  activity"), 
pr  jfumably  are  a  function  of  the  15  job  characteristics  which  the  respondent  rated. 
The  structure  of  die  model  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

A  test  of  this  model  requires  the  assessment  c*  the  perceived  outcomes 

i 

that  is,  rewards  less  costs,  available  from  the  armed  services,  from  the  avenge 
job,  and  from  the  student's  "major  activity."  Also  required  are  measures  of 
attraction  to,  and  probability  of  choosing,  the  armed  services  and  the  "major 
activity"  alternatives.  This  Information  is  obtained  through  the  questionnaire,  as 
Indicated  above.  The  outcomes  available  from  the  average  job  constitutes  the 
respondent's  "comparison  level, "  and  the  outcomes  available  from  his  second  best 
choice  constitutes  his  "comparison  level  for  alternatives."  The  theory's  predictions 
differ  in  six  possible  cases  as  indicated  in  Table  14  following. 


1.  J.  W.  Thibaut  and  H.  H.  Kelley,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Groups,  New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1959. 


No.  of 
Faints 


Probability 
of  joining 
Armed 

Services  Satisfaction 

- 1 -  with  Armed 

Services 


Definitions 


100  (best  possible  outcome) 


Armed 

Services 


Rewards 

Costs 


+  CL 


alt 


4-  CL  (avg.) 


< 

< 


Rewards 

C08  ts 
Rewards 

Costs 


0  (worst  possible  outcome) 


CL  (Avg.) 

Comparison  Level,  Average  -  Standard  by  which  a  person  evaluates  the  rewards 
and  costs  of  a  relationship  in  terms  of  what  he  feels  he  deserves;  his  perception 
of  the  "average"  outcome  level. 


CL 


alt 


Comparison  Level,  Alternative  -  The  level  of  outcomes  obtainable  from  the  second 
best  alternative. 


Satisfaction  with  Armed  Services 

The  difference  between  the  individual's  perception  of  costs  and  rewards  of  (1)  an 
armed  services  job  and  of  (2)  an  "average"  job.  This  difference  represents  the 
satisfaction  level  of  the  armed  services  job. 

Probability  of  joining  Armed  Services 

The  difference  between  the  individual's  perception  of  the  costs  and  rewards  of  (1) 
an  armed  services  job  and  of  (2)  his  best  available  non-armed  services  all.  rnatlve. 
This  difference  represents  the  probability  of  his  choosing  the  en-ed  services. 


Figure  1.  MODEL  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DECISION  MAKING 
WITH  ARMED  SERVICES  AS  DESIRED  OUTCOME 
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TABLE  14 


THEORETICAL  PREDICTIONS 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


* 


ffetlsfactlon  Level 

r~olnblllty  of  Doing 

outcome  (AS)* 
CLalt  (cIv*  iob) 

AS  -Very  satisfied 

Civ.  job-Moderately  satisfied 

AS  over  civilian  job- 
Moderate  probability 

CL 

outcome  (AS) 

CL 

CLalt  (ClV‘  j°b) 

AS -Moderately  satisfied 

Civ.  job-Moderately  dissatisfied 

AS  over  civilian  job- 
Hlgh  probability 

CL 

outcome  (AS) 

CL  (civ.  job) 

alt 

AS -Moderately  dissatisfied 

Civ.  job-Hlghly  dissatisfied 

AS  over  civilian  job- 
Moderate  probability 

CLalt  (clv*  j°b) 
outcome  (AS) 

AS -Moderately  satisfied 

Civ.  job-Hlghly  satisfied 

Civilian  job  over  AS 
Moderate  probability 

CL 

CLalt  (ClV*  job) 

CL 

outcon.  ?  (AS) 

AS  -Moderately  dissatisfied 

Civ.  job-Moderately  satisfied 

Civilian  job  over  AS 
High  probability 

CL 

CLaU  (civ.  job) 
outcome  (AS) 

AS -Highly  dissatisfied 

Div.  job-Moderately  dissatisfied 

Civilian  job  over  As 
Moderate  probability 

Armed  Services 

The  remainder  of  this  section  Is  limited  to  dealing  with  the  cost/reward 
(scale  responses)  perceptions  of  different  population  groups  relative  to  the 
desirability  of  the  15  job  characteristics  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
perceived  to  be  achieved  through  the  armed  services.  The  ;dditional  analyses 
necessary  for  testing  the  predictive  capability  of  this  occupational  decision-making 
model  will  be  completed  at  a  future  date.  The  full  usable  sample,  rather  than 
the  ANOVA  sample  alone,  will  be  utilized  in  these  forthcoming  analyses. 
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VALUES  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  RATINGS 


Table  15  displays  values  and  armed  services  ratings  given  to  each  Job 
chancier  Is  tic  by  the  major  population  groups.  Significant  effects  are  also  noted. 
Means  for  the  Individual  population  groups  are  included  later  <n  this  section.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  three-way  analysis  of  variance  design  was  utilized  for  this 
data  analysis,  using  as  independent  variables  sex,  race,  and  orientation.  This 
allowed  a  test  of  a  possible  three-way  Interaction. 

Job  Characteristics 

Only  five  of  the  job  characteristics  showed  significant  differences  In  value 
ratings  given  by  the  groups.  They  were  "Prestige,  "  "Opportunity  for  Self- 
Improvement, "  "Physical  Danger,"  "Travel,"  and  "Uninteresting  Tasks." 

There  was  a  significant  race  main  effect  at  the  .05  level  for  "prestige." 
Blacks  gave  this  value  a  higher  mean  rating  (3.956)  than  whites  (3.382).  Respect 
from  friends  appears  to  be  more  important  to  blacks,  perhaps  as  a  function  of 
greater  group  Insularity  due  to  historic  prejudice.  "Opportunity  for  self- 
improvement"  shows  an  orientation  main  effect.  College-bound  re  pondents 
found  this  characteristic  significantly  more  desirable  than  the  non-college  bound 
(p  <  .001).  Although  all  of  the  respondents  considered  this  characteristic  highly 
desirable  (the  college  bound  mean  is  4.721  and  the  non-college  bound  mean  4.294), 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  college  bound  give  this  characteristic  greater  emphasis. 
"Physical  danger"  produced  a  sex  main  effect.  The  significantly  lower  mean  rating 
of  females  (-2.279)  compared  to  males  (-1.059)  shows  the  greater  female  aversion 
to  this  characteristic.  Thi»  finding  certainly  Is  consistent  with  current  cultural 
norms  for  males  and  females  relative  to  risk-taking  and  aggressiveness. 

The  slgnf leant  effect  for  travel  Is  a  sex-by-orlentation  interaction 
(p  <  .025).  The  means  are: 
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TABLE  15 

JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  -  SUMM  ARY  OF  GROUP  VALUES, 
ARMED  SERVICES  QUANTITY  RATINGS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 
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amount;  6  Sightly  more  than  average;  7  Much;  8  Very  much;  9  Very,  very  much 


Travel 


Male  Female 

College 
Non- College 

College  bound  males  accord  this  characteristic  a  lower  rating  than  non-college 
bound  males,  but  non-college  bound  females  show  a  lower  rating  than  college 
bound  females.  College  bound  females  and  non-college  bound  males  thus  are  the 
most  favorable  toward  this  characteristic. 

Finally,  "uninteresting  tasks"  produced  a  race-by-orlentation  interaction 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  means  are: 


College 
Non-College 

There  is  relatively  little  difference  between  college  and  non-college  bound  blacks, 
but  college  bound  whites  are  much  more  negative  on  this  characteristic  than  are 
non-college  bound  whites.  This  characteristic  is  generally  dislike,  but  college 
bound  whites  appear  to  evaluate  boring  or  repetitive  tt  iks  as  particularly  dis¬ 
tasteful. 

The  means  for  these  value  ratings  are  rank  ordered  tor  each  major  group 
In  Appendix  C  . 

Armed  Services  Ratings 

The  ratings  of  the  armed  services  produced  significant  effects  on  seven  of 
the  job  characteristics.  These  effects  are  summarized  below: 


Uninteresting  Tasks 
Black  White 


-1.441 

-3.471 

-1.588 

-1.353 

.795 

1.294 

1.  559 

-.588 
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TABLE  16 


Job  Characteristic 

ARMED  SERVICES  RATING 

Type  of  Effect 

EFFECTS 

Direction  of  Effect 

Significance 

Level 

High  Pay 

Race  main  effect 

Blacks  higher 

.05 

Prestige 

Sex  main  effect 

Females  higher 

.001 

Friendly  People 

Sex  main  effect 

Females  higher 

.01 

Sex-by-race-by- 
orlentatlon  Inter¬ 
action 

See  discussion 

.05 

Travel 

Race  main  effect 

Whites  higher 

.025 

Orientation  main  effect 

College  bound  higher 

.025 

Freedom 

Sex  main  effect 

Females  higher 

.05 

Physical  Danger 

Sex  main  effect 

Males  higher 

.001 

Race-by-orleutatlon 

Interaction 

See  discussion 

.01 

Responsibility 

Race  main  effect 

Blacks  higher 

.01 

Although  both  groups  rate  the  salary  to  be  achieved  by  joining  the  armed 
services  ("high  pay")  above  average,  the  mean  for  blacks  is  significantly  higher 
than  for  whites  (6.411  vs.  5.574).  This  may  reflect  lower  Incomes  achieved  by 
blacks;  that  is,  among  blacks  the  baseline  may  be  perceived  as  lower.  The 
relatively  higher  mean  prestige  rating  accorded  to  the  armed  sei  vices  by  females 
(7.147)  than  by  males  (5.897)  Is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  lower  number  of  women 
who  are  In  the  armed  services.  That  role  may  be  seen  as  more  unusual  for 
females  (less  "common")  and  therefore  more  respected  by  the  respondent's  peers. 

"Friendly  people"  are  considered  to  be  prevalent  In  the  armed  services. 
The  comparatively  higher  rating  by  females  (6.838  vs.  5.721  for  males)  may 
reflect  the  greater  afflliative  motives  of  females,  as  hypothesized  by  Bardwlck  (1] 


1.  Judith  M.  Bardwlck,  The  Psychology  of  Women,  New  York,  Harper  and  Row, 
1971. 
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or  perhaps  their  perception  of  the  friendliness  of  their  dominantly  opposlte-sex^d 
co-workers.  There  Is  also  an  Interesting  three-way  Interaction  associated  with 
this  characteristic.  The  means  are: 


College 
Non-College 

For  blacks,  non-college  bound  males  are  slightly  higher  than  the  college  bound 
males,  while  the  non-college  bound  females  are  lower  than  the  college  bound 
females.  For  whites,  the  non-college  bound  males  are  lower  than  the  college 
bound  males,  while  the  non-college  bound  females  are  higher  than  the  college 
bound  females. 

The  significantly  greater  travel  expected  in  hie  armed  services  by  whites 
(compared  to  blacks)  and  by  the  college  bound  (compared  to  the  non-college  bound) 
suggest  no  readily  apparent  explanation.  The  mean  for  whites  is  '  .588,  and  the 
mean  for  blacks  is  6.706. 

Females  perceive  more  "freedom  to  carry  out  assigned  activities  on  your 
own"  in  the  armed  services  than  do  males,  although  both  gave  the  ai  med  services 
an  average  or  above  rating  for  this  characteristic.  On  the  oiher  hand,  males 
perceive  more  "physical  danger. "  The  latter  is  reasonable  lu  light  of  the  fact 
that  only  males  are  involved  in  combat  assignments.  There  is  also  a  race-by- 
orlentatlon  interaction  on  the  "physical  danger"  characteristic: 


College 
Non-College 

College  bound  blacks  perceive  more  physical  danger  than  non-college  bound  blacks, 
while  college  bound  whites  perceive  less  than  do  non-college  bound  whites.  Perhaps 


Physical  Danger 
Black  White 


6.295 

5.618 

4.588 

6.118 

Friendly  People 
Male  Female 


!  Black  White 

Black  White 

5.412 

6. 176 

7.412 

5.824 

5.  882 

5.412 

6.882 

7.235 

6  5 


college  bound  whites  perceive  themselves  as  filling  armed  services  roles  outside 
combat  zones  while  college  bound  blacks  have  less  confidence  that  their  assign¬ 
ments  would  be  of  this  nature. 

Finally,  blacks  perceive  job  "responsibility"  In  the  armed  services  to  be 
greater  than  do  whites  (6.941  compared  to  5.971). 

EVALUATING  THE  JOB  DESIRABILITY  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

In  evaluating  the  desirability  of  a  specific  Job,  It  Is  useful  to  examine  the 
ratings  for  the  value  of  a  certain  job  characteristic  In  conjunction  with  how  much 
of  that  characteristic  Is  in  that  particular  job.  This  can  be  done  for  each  of  the 
15  job  characteristics  previously  mentioned. 

One  manner  of  doing  this  for  the  job  choice  of  the  armed  services  Is 
presented  In  Figure  2  .  To  develop  a  job  characteristic  profile  for  the  armed 
services,  "costs"  and  "rewards"  have  been  conceptualized  as  follows: 

Rewards  -  Presence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  desirable 

-  Absence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  undesirable 

Costs  -  Preseuce  of  a  characteristic  valued  aB  undesirable 

-  Absence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  desirable 

For  the  purposes  of  looking  at  the  positive  and  negative  attractions  of 
the  armed  services,  "presence"  Is  defined  as  being  above  average  (thus,  possess¬ 
ing  more  of  the  characteristic  than  the  average  job),  and"absence"  as  being  less 
than  the  average  job  would  offer.  "Undesirable"  is  defined  as  being  of  low 
desirability  or  less,  and  "desirable"  as  being  of  average  desirability  or  more. 
These  terms  will  be  recognized  as  readily  translatable  from  the  questionnaire 
ratings.  Numerically,  +2  or  less  (low  desirability)  on  the  value  ratings  la  set 
as  the  cost/reward  dividing  line,  and  +6  or  more  (slightly  more  than  average) 
on  the  amount  achieved  ratings  is  set  as  the  reward/cost  dividing  line.  (The 
horizontal  and  vertical  broken  lines  shown  In  Figure  2  represent  these  thresholds. ) 
Obviously,  these  thresholds  could  be  established  at  more  or  less  stringent  levels. 
This,  then,  results  In  four  quadrants  which  can  be  denoted  as  cost  or  reward 
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Figure  2.  PROFILE  OF  ARMED  SERVICES  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

(BASED  ON  TOTAL  SAMPLE  RATINGS) 


sectors:  Quadrant  i  (cost)  Is  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  desirable, 
quadrant  2  (reward)  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  valued  desirable,  quadrant  3 
(reward)  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  undesirable,  and  quadrant  4 
(cost)  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  valued  as  undesirable. 

Within  these  definitions,  the  armed  services  are  judged  by  the  total 
sample  to  be  undesirable  for  four  of  the  fifteen  characteristics  rated:  respon¬ 
sibility,  travel,  personal  restrictions,  and  physical  danger.  The  armed  services 
are  considered  above  average  (In  ascending  order)  on  freedom,  worthwhile  actlv’ty, 
security,  high  pay,  and  friendly  people.  The  armed  services  are  considered  to 
be  much  above  average  (again  In  ascending  order)  with  respect  to  prestige,  fringe 
benefits,  advancement,  and  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  In  addition,  the 
armed  services  are  considered  to  exhibit  a  relative  "absence"  of  the  negatively 
valued  characteristics  of  easy  work  and  uninteresting  tasks. 

Products  and  8umB 

Another  way  to  evalute  the  a.med  forces  Is  to  combine  the  value  and 
extent  achieved  ratings  through  algebraic  multiplication.  Table  17  presents  the 
Job  characteric  means  and  standard  deviations  for  both  value  and  the  armed 
services  quantity  ratings.  Also  presented  for  each  population  group  is  the  product 
derived  from  multiplying  the  value  rating  by  the  armed  services  quai  tlty  rating. 
This  Is  a  systematic  approach  for  comparing  the  composite  evaluation  for  any 
job  characteristic  between  different  population  groups.  The  rank  order  of  these 
products  for  each  population  group  is  shown  in  Appendix  D  . 

The  total  outcome  (cost-reward  composite)  can  be  calculated  by  summing 
the  value -quantity  products  across  job  characteristics.  Summed  products  for  the 
armed  services,  as  derived  for  the  various  population  groups  are  presented  In 
Table  18.  These  products,  it  should  be  noted,  can  be  misleading  without  com¬ 
parison  levels  for  other  possible  job  choices.  Such  comparison  levels  are 
necessary  to  permit  examining  decision-making  in  terms  of  the  theoretical 
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TABLE  17  (Continued)  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  -  VALLES  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  QUANTITY  RATINGS  BY  GROUP  *2) 
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Arn>ed_aerylce»  R»Up|:  1  Wry,  very  little;  i  Very  little;  3  Little;  i  Sightly  less  than  average;  :>  An  average  amount;  6  Sightly  more  than  average 

*  Very  much;  9  Very,  very  much 
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model  presented  In  Figure  l  .  The  additional  analyses  for  these  comparison 
levels  (average  job,  major  activity  choser)  are  presently  underway. 

ATTRACTION  AND  PROBABILITY 

Sex,  race,  and  orientation  decision-making  patterns  also  were  Investigated 
directly  through  these  questions: 

1.  How  attracted  are  you  to  the  idea  of  joining  the  armed  services  for 
the  first  few  years  after  high  school? 

2.  What  is  the  probability  that  you  actually  will  join  the  armed  services 
for  the  first  few  years  after  high  school? 

3.  If  the  draft  were  reinstated,  what  is  the  probability  that  you  would 
voluntarily  join  the  armed  services  for  the  first  few  years  after 
high  school? 

4.  How  attracted  are  you  to  engaging  in  your  major  activity  choice  (go 
to  college,  other  education,  civilian  job,  not  work,  etc.)  for  the 
first  fow  years  after  high  school?  (Those  planning  c  enlistment 
rated  a  second  alternative  here.) 

5.  What  is  the  probability  that  you  actually  will  engage  in  that  activity 
for  the  first  few  years  after  high  school? 

A  1  to  9  response  scale  was  used  for  each  of  these  questions,  ranging  from  1 

(very,  very  little)  to  9  (very,  very  much).  One  other  question  was  asked  in  this 

set:  how  many  different  occupational  alternatives  do  you  realistically  have  to 

choose  from  following  high  school?  Respondents  wrote  in  the  actual  number  of 

options  they  considered  open  to  them.  Mean  responses  to  these  questions,  and 

significant  effects,  are  displayed  in  l^ble  19. 

Armed  Services 

As  vould  be  expected  for  most  of  the  population,  mean  attraction  and 
probability  figures  for  the  armed  services  were  low,  ranging  typically  on  the 
scale  from  a  to  3.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in 
response  to  the  "attraction''  question.  Nominally,  black  males  who  were  college 
bound  scored  the  lowest,  and  black  males  non-college  bound  the  highest.  The 
same  trend  continues  on  "probability."  In  addition,  there  Is  a  main  effect  on 
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probability  of  joining  the  armed  services  for  orientation.  The  overall  college 
bound  mean  of  1.633  Is  significantly  lower,  at  the  .05  level,  than  the  no>  college 
bound  mean  of  2.221.  The  nominal  difference  between  attraction  and  probability 
Is  generally  descending;  that  is,  attraction  is  higher  than  probability.  This  trend 
reverses  slightly  for  black  males,  both  college  and  non-college  bound. 

Ihobabllitc  of  joining  tends  to  go  up  somewhat  in  the  case  of  reinstatement 
of  the  draft,  the  largest  jump  occurring  for  the  white  males  who  are  presently 
coluy  t*jui>d.  Whether  this  is  a  patriotic  statement,  assuming  draf  reinstate¬ 
ment  due  to  some  national  emergency,  or  a  decision  to  volunteer  rnther  than  be 
drafted,  Is  a  matter  ol  conjecture.  Although  the  mean  scale  rat'ng  here  still 
exceeds  low'  for  only  one  group,  black  males  who  arc  non-college  bound,  there 
are  statistically  significant  differences.  There  Is  a  sex  main  effect  and  a  sex- 
by-race-by-or lentatlon  Interaction,  significant  at  the  .001  ind  .025  levels, 
respectively.  Men  are  more  llkety  to  enlist  ^  n  women;  the  means  for  these 
two  groups  are  2.971  vs.  1 .  *83.  The  Ipteru.t ton  means  are: 


lYofjabllbty  of  Joining  Draft  Helnstated 
Male  Female 


Black 

White 

Black 

WhlU* 

('olle*g‘ 

2 .  000 

t.  471 

1.  765 

J .  64  7 

Non-Co!  1  e*ge* 

3.  647 

2.  765 

1 . 765 

2.353 

Non-college  bour  1  black  males  rated  willingness  to  enlist  during  the  relmfoslllon 
of  the  draft  higher  than  college  bound  black  males,  and  non-college  bound  white 
males  rated  willingness  to  enlist  under  those  conditions  lower  than  college  bound 
white  males  In  contrast,  c  olle^ge  and  non-college  bound  black  females  showed 
no  rating  dlfferene  e,  while1  non-college1  bound  white1  females  indicated  a  greater 
w illingness  to  emlist  than  did  white  co  lle-ge  bound  females. 

Major  Activity 

The  mean  nuinlxr  of  alternative  occupational  activities  that  the  various 
jxjpuLaticn  groups  peTce-ive-  to  Im1  available  to  them  ranges  f:om  a  low  of  four, 


for  black  females  who  are  Doc~collefe  bound,  to  a  high  of  nine  for  white  males 
who  are  non-college  bound.  There  is  a  race -by -orientation  difference  significant 
at  the  .025  level.  The  means  are: 

Number  of  Occupational  Alternatives 

College 
Non- Col  lege 

College  bound  blacks  perceive  more  options  than  non-college  bound  blacks,  while 
for  whites  the  non-college  bound  see  more  options  than  the  college  bound. 

Both  "attraction"  to  and  "probability"  of  doing  the  respondent's  "major 
activity"  show  an  orientation  main  effect  significant  at  the  .025  level.  In  both 
cases,  the  college  bound  means  are  significantly  higher  than  the  non-co.lege  bound 
means  (7.673  compared  to  6.  H97  for  "attraction,"  and  7.559  compared  to  6.750 
for  "probability”).  The  college  hound  thus  show  more  attraction  towards  their 
choice  and  a  greater  probability  of  carrying  it  out  than  do  the  non-college  bound. 

In  contrast  to  the  armed  services  ratings,  the  attraction/  probability  ratings 
for  "major  activity'  are  quite  high.  Mean  attraction  scores  for  major  activity" 
range  from  a  low  of  "much"  (6.647,  shared  by  black  males  and  females  who  are 
non-college  bound)  to  very  much"  IS.05H  for  white  rr  .les  who  are  college  bound). 
For  probability,  a  low  of  '  a  substantial  amount'  is  shared  by  black  males  and 
females  who  are  non-college  bound  (means  of  6.235  and  6.412,  respectively); 
white  females  who  are  college  bound  have  the  highest  ratiog,  a  mean  of 
b.000,  or  "verv  much."  Again,  attraction  generally  is  rated  higher  than 
probability.  However,  this  trend  reverses  for  black  males  who  are  college 
bound,  for  white  males  who  are  non-college  bound,  ar*J  for  white  females  who 
are  college  bound.  lor  those  three  groups,  probability  exceeds  attraction. 


Black  White 


6.353 

4.506 

4. 063 

7.765 

VI.  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE  OF  WOMEN 


The  55-ltem  ''Attitudes  Toward  Women”  scale  was  developed  by  Spence 
and  hedmreich  (1 J.  They  administered  it  to  two  samples  of  male  and  female 
introductory  psychology  students  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1971-1972, 
as  well  as  to  a  sample  of  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  students.  The  scale 
measures  attitudes  toward  women's  rights  and  roles,  with  low  scores  indicating 
traditional  and  conservative  attitudes  and  high  scores  indicating  liberal  and  pro¬ 
feminist  attitudes. 

Spence  and  Helmreich  found,  among  their  college  students,  that  women  were 
more  liberal  than  men  on  the  majority  of  the  items.  The  mean  scores  of  mothers 
were  higher  (thst  is,  more  liberal)  than  those  of  fathers;  the  scores  of  the  older 
group  tended  to  be  more  conservative  than  those  of  the  students;  and  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  was  more  marked  in  the  student  groups.  Finally,  the  daughters 
were  more  markedly  liberal  compared  to  their  mothers  than  tl  e  sons  when  com¬ 
pared  to  their  fathers. 

We  were  lOerested  In  examining,  some  two  years  later,  the  degree  of 
liberality  evidence  1  by  urban  high  school  seniors.  Would  there  be  differential 
responses  to  these  occupational  roles  as  a  function  of  the  respondent's  sex,  race, 
and  orientation  ?  What  implications  would  such  findings  hold  for  armed  services 
recruitment?  Also,  since  parents  play  an  Influential  role  relative  to  the  careers 
of  their  offspring  (as  specifically  demonstrated  in  the  context  of  Job  influence  in 
Section  IV),  how  liberal  or  conservative  would  the  responses  of  the  parents  of 
these  students  be''  Two  surprising  results  from  the  present  study  were  the  lack 
of  significant  differences  between  fathers  and  mothers  and  between  fathers  and  sons. 


1.  Janet  T.  Spence  and  Robert  Helmreich,  "The  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale; 
An  Objective  Instrument  to  Measure  Attitudes  Toward  the  Rights  and  Roles  of 
Women  in  Contemporary  Society,"  Abstracted  in  JSAS  Catalog  of  Selected 
Documents  in  Psychology,  1972,  2,  ftfi. 


The  last  page  of  the  student  questionnaire  asked  the  high  school  seniors 
to  provide  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  parents.  For  all  of  the  310  students 
who  filled  in  questionnaires,  88%  provided  the  name  of  one  or  both  parents.  The 
highest  rate  of  "non-compliance"  was  on  the  part  of  white  college  bound  students, 
particularly  females.  For  those  who  did  not  decline,  40%  provided  the  name  of 
one  parent  only.  A  questionnaire  was  subset^icntly  mailed  to  the  parents  whose 
names  were  given.  The  mailed  questionnaire  was  basically  the  same  as  page  5 
of  the  student  questionnaire,  the  statements  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  women. 

SCALE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SCORING 

For  descriptive  purposes,  Spence  and  Helmrelch  categorized  their  scale 
ite^s  into  six  content  groups: 


1. 

Vocational,  Educational,  and  Intellectual  Roles 

N 

17 

2. 

F  reedom  and  Independence 

N 

4 

3. 

Dating,  Courtship  and  Etiquette 

N 

7 

4. 

Drinking,  Swearing  and  Dirty  Jokes 

N 

3 

5. 

Sexual  Behavior 

N 

7 

6. 

Marital  Relationships  and  Obligations 

N  = 

17 

For  the  purposes  of  this  project,  all  of  the  items  from  content  group  1  are  re 
selected,  as  well  as  three  from  content  group  2,  and  administered  to  high  school 
seniors.  The  items  appeared  on  page  5  of  the  student  questionnaire.  Omitted 
from  content  group  2  was  one  statement  that  was  considered  non  re  lev  ant  to  the 
occupational  emphasis  desired  in  this  investigation-  "Most  women  need  nnd  want 
the  kind  of  protection  and  support  that  men  have  traditionally  given  them."  In 
addition,  one  completely  new  item  was  added.  "It  is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to 
work  as  a  mechanic."  (This  closely  parallels  in  wording  an  existing  item  In 
content  group  1:  "It  is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to  run  a  locomotive  and  for  a 
man  to  darn  socks.  ")  The  women  mechanics  item  was  of  special  interest  due  to 
a  current  campaign  to  intensify  Air  Force  recruitment  of  women  for  this  kind  of 
activity.  Although  the  anticipated  extensive  Air  Force  advertising  campaign  to 
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•nil St  women  mechanics  did  not  materialize,  recruitment  for  this  purpose  was 
carried  out  at  local  recruiting  stations.  Hence,  the  reaction  to  this  particular 
occupational  role,  within  the  larger  context  of  'appropriate'  occupational  roles 
for  women,  was  considered  to  be  of  Interest.  The  item  provides  a  specific 
example  of  attitudes  toward  an  actual  kind  of  nontraditlonal,  but  available, 
occupation  for  women. 

Mean  student  responses  to  each  of  the  21  questions,  plus  each  of  the  two 
content  clusters  and  their  sum,  are  presented  In  Tables  20  A  and  B  for  each 
population  group.  Note  that  high  scores  always  reflect  values  in  the  liberal  or 
"progressive"  direction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  items  originally 
appeared  with  negative  wording.  The  present  scheme  thus  is  the  same  as  used 
by  Spence  and  Helmrelch. 

Comparison  with  the  specific  wording  of  some  of  the  questions  used  (a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  Is  Included  as  Appendix  A  of  this  report)  will  show  a 
reversal  in  wording  for  questions  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17  and  20; 
however,  to  repeat,  tJl  items  were  scored  tn  the  liberal  direction,  and  each 
question  mean  has  been  converted  lo  reflect  the  liberal  direction  of  the  descriptive 
phrase  given  lo  the  tabulation.  An  additional  conversion  was  used,  transforming 
the  1-4  questionnaire  responses  to  s  0-3  scale,  to  enaure  comparability  with  the 
Spence  and  Helmrelch  data.  (The  overall  characteristics  of  the  student  question¬ 
naire  required  admi  nisi  ration  under  a  1-4  scale.)  With  the  conversion  to  0-3,  the 
definitions  are 

3  Agree  strongly 

2  Agree  mildly 

1  Disagree  mildly 

0  Disagree  strongly 

For  the  large  cluster  (the  seventeen  content  area  1  questions),  then,  the 
highest  possible  score  Is  51,  reflecting  an  extremely  liberal  (pro-women's 
liberation)  view.  For  the  small  cluster  (the  three  content  area  2  questions),  the 
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highest  possible  score  is  9.  The  sum  of  these  20  questions,  then,  would  allow 
a  score  as  high  as  60.  Question  20,  the  women  mechanics  question,  is  treated 
separately,  since  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  scale. 

STUDENT  RESPONSES 

Table  20A  presents  means  for  each  sex,  race,  and  orientation  group  and 
significant  main  '•fleets.  Table  20B  presents  means  for  the  sex -by- orientation 
and  sex -by- race  groups  and  significant  interactions. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  female  mean  for  the  ANOVA  sample  la  significantly 
more  liberal  than  the  male  mean  on  the  sum  of  20  scores  (43.638  vs.  35.515),  a 
difference  significant  at  the  .001  level.  This  also  is  true  for  the  large  cluster, 
the  small  cluster,  and  the  women  mechanics  item  as  well.  Of  the  21  Individual 
questions,  females  were  more  liberal  on  fifteen  of  them  at  varying  levels  of 
significance  (ranging  from  .025  to  .001).  1‘ems  on  which  females  were  not 
significantly  different  from  the  males  were:  (2)  vocational  and  professional  school 
admission,  (3)  job  merit  system,  (9)  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  (13)  social  and 
economic  freedom  vs.  the  feminine  ideal,  (15)  Intellectual  equality,  and  (17)  working 
mothers. 

The  college  -  non-college  comparison  also  yielded  some  significant  differences. 
The  college  bound  were  more  liberal  at  the  .05  level  on  the  sum  of  20  questions 
(a  mean  of  41.309  compared  to  38.044  for  the  non-college  bound).  The  coliege 
bound  also  had  a  significantly  more  liberal  score  on  the  large  cluster,  end  for 
five  individual  items.  These  items  were  (1)  problem  leadership,  (4)  women  in 
business  and  the  professions,  (8)  valuable  services  of  working  women,  (11)  careers 
v*.  homemaking,  and  (21)  freedom  from  regulation  and  control. 

Overall,  extent  of  liberality  for  the  sum  of  20  questions  declines  by  sex  and 
orientation;  the  female  college  bound  mean  la  45.235;  the  female  non-college 
bound  mean,  42.441;  the  male  college  bound  mean,  37.382;  and  the  male  noo- 
college  bound  mean,  33.647. 
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There  were  only  three  Items  which  showed  any  significant  differences  by 
race.  Blacks  were  more  liberal  on  the  statement:  'There  should  be  a  strict 
merit  system  a  job  appointment  and  promotion  without  regard  to  sex.  "  rhe 
black  mean  response  to  this  statement  was  2.368,  compared  to  2.044  for  whites, 
which  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  It  seems  likely  that  this  question  may 
tap  the  related  question  of  employment  discrimination  because  of  race,  fostering 
a  relatively  greater  lll»eral  response  on  the  part  of  blacks.  Whiles  were  signif¬ 
icantly  more  liberal  than  blacks  on  tarn  statements:  "Vocational  and  professional 
schools  should  admit  the  best  mialified  students.  Independent  of  sex,  "  and  "Society 
should  regard  the  services  rendered  by  the  women  workers  as  valuable  as  those 
of  men."  The  black  and  white  means  were  1.897  compared  to  2.294,  and  2.338 
compared  to  2.706,  significant  at  the  .05  and  .01  levels  respectively. 

There  were  three  statements  which  showed  aex-b  '-orientation  Interactions 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  two  which  showed  sex-by-race  interactions  at  the 
.025  level.  These  statements  are: 


Question  7  It  Is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to  run  a  locomotive  and  for  a 
man  to  darn  socka. 

Q  .stlon  8  Society  should  regard  the  services  rendered  by  the  women 
workers  as  valuable  as  those  of  men. 

Question  11  Women  should  be  concerned  with  their  duties  of  childbearing 
and  housetending,  rather  than  with  desires  for  professional 
and  business  careers. 


And  , 

Question  14  On  the  average,  women  should  be  regarded  as  leas  capable  of 
contributing  to  economic  production  than  are  men. 

Question  21  The  modern  girl  is  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  from  regulation 
and  control  that  is  given  the  modern  boy. 

The  means  for  the  aex-by-orlentatlon  interactions  are 
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Locomotive  Valuable  Services 

Male  Female  Male  Female 


College 

1. 588 

2.529 

College 

2.618 

2.  735 

Non-College 

1.  706 

1. 824 

Non-College 

2.059 

2.676 

College 

Non-College 


Career  va.  Housekeeping 
Male  Female 


2.  176 

2.  382 

1. 500 

2.  382 

On  the  "locomotive"  statement,  the  inale  college  bound  students  were  the 
least  liberal  and  the  female  college  bound  the  moat  liberal.  Despite  the  sex  main 
effect  mentioned  previously,  female  non-college  bound  students  had  a  mean  some¬ 
what  closer  to  that  of  male  non-college  bound  students  than  to  female  college  bound 
students.  Because  It  Is  a  two  part  statement.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
reactions  arc  for  or  against  female  locomotive  running  or  for  against  male  sock 
da  ml  ng . 

On  ihe  "valuable  servlets"  Item,  while  female  college  bound  students  are 
the  most  liberal;  male  non-college  bound  students  are  the  least  liberal  of  the 
respondents.  The  Utter  grtxip  may  be  showing  a  'vestexl  interest"  effect  -  they 
have  the  most  <o  lose  from  additional  competition  prestigewlse  In  the  world  of  work. 
"Career  vs.  housekeeping"  also  shows  the  male  college  bound  versus  non-college 
bound  difference.  The  small  non-college  group  is  the  least  liberal  on  that  Item 
as  well,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason. 

The  means  for  the  sex-by  race-  Interactions  are: 

fconomlc  Production  Freedom  from  Regulation  and  Control 

Male  female  Male  female 


Iliac  k 

1. 824 

1 . 94 1 

Blue  t 

2.235 

2.  353 

White 

1. 588 

2.  529 

Whit  j 

1 

1 

! _ 

2.  794 

h-1 


li  both  cases  white  males  are  less  liberal  than  black  males,  while  black  females 
are  less  liberal  than  white  females.  For  these  economic  and  social  mores  questions, 
white  males  thus  are  the  more  traditional. 

Recruitment  Implications 

With  the  plan  to  Increase  the  percent  of  women  In  the  armed  services  In 
the  1970's  from  2%  to  4%,  Goldman  (11  suggests  two  alternative  hypotheses: 

1.  If  there  Is  no  possibility  of  effective  equality  (t.e.,  precisely  the 
same  roles,  Including  combat)  for  women  in  the  military,  Increasing 
the  number  and  roles  of  women  in  the  armed  forces  will  produce 
greater  women's  militancy. 

2.  Selective  recruitment  will  limit  the  strain. 

The  attitudes  towards  women  data  from  our  students  appears  relevant  to  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Overall,  the  college  bound  are  the  most  "militant"  and, 
according  to  the  data  presented  In  Section  V  on  attractlon/probabtllty,  the  group 
least  likely  to  enlist  Further,  It  la  Interesting  to  note  a  lack  of  college/non- 
college  difference  on  some  basic  issues  (a)  equal  pay  (no  significant  differences 
for  the  sex,  race,  or  orientation  combinations  tested),  (b|  all  Jobs  suitable 
for  both  sexes  (females  more  liberal  than  males  -  out  a  very  low  scale  value 
overall  for  all  groups,  Indicating  some  agreement  with  the  original  statement  that 
there  are  many  Jobs  In  which  men  should  be  given  preference  over  women  In 
being  hired  or  promoted);  and  (c)  women  mechanics  (females  more  liberal  than 
malea,  but  even  the  lowest  mean,  for  males,  indicating  "mild  agreement"  on  the 
3-polnt  scale). 

The  small  number  In  our  total  sample  who  Indicated  that  their  current 
career  choice  Is  to  Join  the  armed  sen  li  es  (five  "non-college"  males  and  three 
"non-college"  females)  are  of  interest  here.  Their  scores  on  the  attttudea  toward  women 
portion  of  the  questionnaire  were  lower  than  the  respective  sample  means  for  the 


1.  Nancy  Goldman,  'The  Changing  Role  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces," 

Changing  Women  In  a  Changing  Society,  Joan  Huber,  editor,  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1973. 
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non-college  males  and  for  the  non-college  females.  However,  the  sample  com¬ 
parisons  were  not  statistically  significant  for  the  extremely  small  number  Involved. 

STT  DENT-PARENT  COMPARISONS 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  mailed  to  the  parents  (basically  the  21 
statements  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  women)  were  discussed  In  detail  in  the 
Fourth  Quarter  report  for  this  project,  covering  the  period  April  -  June  1974.* 

For  the  quesMonnaires  mailed  out  to  parents,  a  return  rate  of  approximately  25% 
was  experienced.  A  total  of  94  questionnaires  were  usable. 

Table  21  presents  means  of  the  sum  of  20  questions  from  the  Attitudes 
Toward  Women  scale.  The  data  are  presented  separately  for  three  groups:  the 
ANOVA  sample  of  students,  students  whose  parents  also  filled  out  the  AWS 
questionnaire,  and  the  parents.  The  "student  subsample"  represents  those  students 
for  whom  at  least  one  parent  also  responded.  These  student  scores  appear  to  be 
substantially  closer  tothose  of  the  ANOVA  sample  than  do  those  of  the  parents 
(with  the  exception  of  the  female  nou-college  group).  However,  direct  com¬ 
parisons  ir  misleading  because  of  an  overlap  between  the  two  student  groups, 

(The  33  subsample  students  who  also  were  In  the  ANOVA  sample  were  distributed 
as  follows:  male  college  -  6,  male  non-college  -  11,  female  college  -  6,  female 
non-college  -  10,  male  black  -  8,  male  white  -  9.  female  black  -  8,  female 
white  -  8.  ) 

lor  the  student  subsample,  there  Is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
means  for  ft  male  college  bound  and  female  non-college  bound  students  (t  383, 
df  43,  p<  .001).  Even  more  Intriguing,  although  the  differences  for  the  sample 
sire  Involved  are  not  sufficient  to  yield  statistical  significance,  are  the  compar- 
laons  between  parent  and  child.  The  mother  and  daughter  comparison  shows  a 
reversal  In  pattern  tor  the  mothers  of  college  bound  versus  non-college  oound 

*  In  summary,  for  the  438  questionnaires  mailed  out,  black  parents  had  an 

18%  response  rate  compared  to  28?  for  white.  Blsck  males  had  a  significantly 
lower  return  rate  than  black  females,  with  no  appreciable  sex  differences  for  whites 
Where  questionnaires  were  sent  to  both  parents,  only  H?  of  this  group  provided 
two  returns. 
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daughters.  Mothers  of  non-college  bound  a  .ughters  were  slight’y  more  liberal 
than  their  daughters  (40.778  vs.  37.389),  while  mothers  of  college  bound  daughters 
were  slightly  less  liberal  than  their  daughters  (44.074  compared  to  46.333).  For 
the  father  and  son  comparisons,  fathers  were  consistently  more  liberal  than  their 
own  sons,  regardless  of  career  orientation;  the  white  father  versus  son  comparison 
approached  significance  (p  <  .10).  Black  fathers  and  their  sons  tend  to  be  closer 
to  one  another  (36.167  vs.  38.833)  than  the  white  fathers  and  sons  (45.500  vs. 
36.375). 

Combining  the  scores  for  all  fathers,  ail  mothers,  all  subsample  males, 
and  all  subsample  females,  the  pattern  continues  to  be  visible.  Fathers  are  more 
liberal  than  sons  (though  this  comparison  is  not  with  their  own  sons),  and  mothers 
and  daughters  are  quite  close  together  in  their  scores  (43.338  compared  to  42.933). 
Hie  male  subsamplt  and  female  subsaruple  difference  is  significant  (36.647  com¬ 
pared  to  42.933,  t  =  3.29,  df  =  92,  p<  .01)  while  the  comparison  of.  all  mothers 
and  all  fathers  is  not.  Fathers  are  not  significantly  less  liberal  than  all  of  the 
female  subsample  respondents;  however,  the  mean  for  all  mothe  rs,  when  compared 
to  that  for  all  male  subsample  respondents,  Is  significantly  different,  mothers 
being  considerably  more  liberal  (t  =  3.63,  df  -  97,  p<  .001). 

This  pattern  also  holds  up  when  examining  the  means  for  mothers  and  their 
own  sons.  Mothers  scored  44.650  compared  to  their  sons'  mean  of  36.100 
(t  =  2.96,  df  =  38,  p<  .01).  The  opposite  sex  comparison  for  fathers  and  their 
own  daughters  does  not  quite  yield  statistical  significance,  but  daugjbtera  tended  to 
be  more  liberal  than  their  own  fathers  (43.467  compared  to  39.733). 

Comparing  parents  and  snbsample  students  (regardless  of  sex)  by  career 
orientation  yields  one  statistically  significant  pairing;  mothers  of  non-college 
bound  students  were  more  liberal  than  those  non-college  bound  students  (t  -  2.77, 
df  =  67,  p<  .01).  In  the  same  manner,  comparing  parents  and  subsample  students 
by  race  demonstrates  a  greater  liberality  for  white  mothers  compared  to  the  mean 
for  all  of  the  white  subsample  students  (t  =  2.24,  df  =  50,  p<  .05). 
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An  Important  cautionary  note  should  be  mentioned  here.  The  findings 
Involving  the  parents'  data,  especially  where  parent  -  own  child  pairings  are 
absent,  should  be  treated  with  caution.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
parent  sample  responding  to  the  mailed  questionnaire  may  not  have  been  particularly 
representative  of  all  the  other  possible  parents  in  the  study. 

For  this  reason  further  parent-student  discussion  is  limited  to  the  parent- 
own  child  combinations.  Some  of  the  Spence  and  Helmreich  findings  are  replicated 
for  this  particular  sample  (although  only  a  selected  portion  of  the  full  AWS  scale 
was  used  in  the  present  study),  while  others  are  not.  A  summary  appears  below 
of  the  present  findings: 

1.  Female  students  are  more  liberal  than  male  students  (statistically 
significant). 

2.  Mean  scores  of  mothers  tended  to  be  higher  than  those  for  fathers 
(but  not  at  a  statistically  significant  level). 

3.  Scores  for  the  older  group  were  not  consistently  mere  conservative 
than  those  of  the  students;  mothers  were  rao-e  liberal  than  their 
own  sons  (statistically  significant),  fathers  tended  to  be  more  liberal 
than  their  own  sons  (not  statistically  significant). 

4.  The  difference  between  sexes  is  more  marked  in  the  student  groups; 
mothers  and  fathers  are  relatively  quite  close  together  in  their  scores. 

5.  Daughters  were  not  markedly  more  liberal  than  their  mothers.  Com¬ 
paring  mothers  and  daughters  of  different  career  orientations,  the 
mothers  of  non-college  bound  daughters  tended  to  be  more  liberal 
than  their  own  daughters  (not  statistically  significant). 

Parent  comparisons  on  the  "women  as  mechanics"  question  yielded  no 
statistically  significant  results.  However,  blacks  tended  to  be  less  liberal  than 
whites,  particularly  in  the  case  of  black  fathers: 


TABLE  22 


WOMEN 

MECHANICS  - 

PARENT  AND 

STUDENT 

MEANS 

All 

White 

Black 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Mothers 

X 

2.354 

2.034 

2.357 

2.632 

1.733 

2.239 

s 

.991 

1.267 

1.082 

.955 

1.387 

.993 

N 

65 

29 

14 

19 

15 

46 
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Previous  trends  for  college /non- college  bound  also  hold  true.  The  parents  of 
college  bound  students  tended  to  score  more  in  the  liberal  direction  than  parents 
of  non-college  bound  students. 

Since  the  role  of  female  mechanic  is  considered  a  "non-traditional"  career 
choice  for  women,  the  most  "positive”  influencer  would  appear  to  be  the  female 
parent,  even  if  she  is  the  mother  of  a  non-college  bound  daughter.  The  most 
potentially  "negative"  category  of  influencer  (relatively  speaking)  appears  to  be 
black  fathers.  However,  it  should  be  recognised  that  this  positive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  mothers  may  or  may  not  extend  beyond  the  abstract;  that  is,  a  liberal 
attitude  toward  the  non-traditional  occupational  roles  for  women  in  general  does 
not  necessary  imply  a  positive  attitude  toward  such  an  occupation  as  mechanic 
for  "my  daughter." 
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VH.  RECRUITMENT  INFORMATION  AND  INFLUENCE 


Pages  12  and  13  of  the  questionnaire  were  devoted  to  assessing  recent 
exposure,  information  sources,  and  the  reactions  of  potential  influencers  with 
respect  to  recruitment.  In  this  sense,  the  questions  were  organized  as  an 
armed  services  parallel  to  section  IV,  Communication  Patterns.  Comparable 
Information  is  discussed  here  relative  to  recent  exposure  to  a  multiplicity  of 
communication  sources.  The  identification  of  job  information  and  job  Influence 
sources  is  Included. 

Questions  about  exposure  to  armed  services  ads  in  the  last  month  were 
directed  toward  the  number  of  ads  seen,  the  content  and  source  of  the  ads, 
and  subsequent  communication  patterns  relative  to  this  exposure.  Only  those 
reporting  exposure  to  ads  within  the  last  month  answered  subsequent  questions 
in  this  question  set.  The  next  group  of  questions  addressed  sources  of  information 
and  contact  relative  to  recruitment  without  regard  to  any  particular  time  frame. 

The  last  set  of  questions  inquired  about  the  attitudes  of  parents,  other  relatives, 
peers,  and  other  friends  relative  to  armed  services  enlistment. 

RECENT  EXPOSURE 

Approximately  70%  of  the  total  sample  indicated  that  they  had  noticed  at 
least  one  recruiting  ad  in  the  last  month.  Some  25%  of  the  sample  Indicated  that 
they  had  seen  5  or  more  ads.  Table  23  shows  the  percentages  for  each  population 
group.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  these  responses  is  the  rather 
remarkable  low  mid-range  response  for  nearly  all  population  groups,  as  well  as 
the  total  sample.  Most  of  the  students  checked  either  0,  on  the  one  hand,  or  5 
or  more,  on  the  other,  All  population  groups  contained  significant  percentages 
who  noticed  5  or  mon  recruiting  ads  in  the  last  month.  (The  data  presented  in 
the  rest  of  this  subsection  is  based  on  the  replies  of  the  70%  of  the  total  sample 
who  did  report  seeing  ads  during  the  past  month.) 
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J  TABLE  3 

RECRUITING  ADS  SEEN  IN  LAST  MONTH  (PERCENT) 

I 


1 

£ 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5  or  more 

Male 

26.5 

8.8 

10.3 

19.1 

7.4 

27.9 

l 

Female 

33.8 

7.4 

13.2 

14.7 

8.  8 

22. 1 

Blacks 

33.2 

5.  9 

4.4 

14.7 

6.8 

27.9 

i 

Whites 

22.1 

10.3 

17.1 

19.1 

7.3 

22.1 

College 

27.9 

8.  8 

10.3 

17.6 

11.8 

23.5 

l 

Non-College 

32.4 

..4 

13.2 

16.2 

4.4 

26.5 

Black  Male 

32.4 

5.9 

2.  9 

17.6 

8.  8 

32.4 

m  — 

White  Male 

20.6 

11.8 

17.6 

20.6 

5.9 

23. 5 

m  w 

«§►•* 

Black  Female 

44. 1 

5.9 

5.9 

11.8 

8.  8 

23.  5 

p 

White  Female 

23.5 

8.8 

2.0.6 

17.6 

8.8 

20.6 

t  * 

Male  College 

2.6.4 

11.8 

8.6 

17.6 

5.8 

29.4 

»  i 

Male  Non-College 

26.4 

5.  9 

11.8 

20 .6 

8.8 

26.  5 

Female  College 

29.4 

5.9 

11.8 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

r. 

Female  Non-College 

38.2 

8.8 

14.7 

11.7 

0.0 

26.4 

T  ‘ 

I 

Total  Sample 

30.1 

8.1 

11.8 

16.  9 

8. 1 

25.0 

T 

*  > 

i 


T 
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Among  those  who  did  report  seeing  one  or  more  ad,  over  three  quarters 
Indicated  that  the  ads  were  about  both  males  aod  females.  The  "female 
only"  ads  were  seen  by  the  least  number  of  respondents  (3%),  while  19%  saw  ad6 
directed  to  "male  only"  recruitment.  Although  there  were  some  sex  differences 
In  response  (males  did  not  report  "female  only"  at  all,  but  some  females  did), 
Table  24  Indicates  that  the  great  majority  of  all  groups  reported  seeing  ads 
about  both  men  and  women. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  source  was  posters  and  billboards  (76%), 
followed  by  TV  (58%),  for  the  total  sample  (Table  25).  This  parallels  the  recent 
findings  of  Friedman  for  enlistees  [lj.  Clustered  close  together  near  the  30% 
level  were  magazines,  brochures  (other  than  through  the  mail),  newspapers,  and 
radio.  Brochures  through  the  mall  was  last  with  a  20%  response.  Only  one 
source,  magazines,  was  reported  by  less  than  10%  of  any  group:  only  5%  of 
the  black  females  Indicated  seeing  ads  in  magazines.  Although  the  sample  size 
is  quite  small,  this  low  percentage  suggests  that  magazines  have  been  less  effective 
in  carrying  recruiting  messages  to  black  females. 

For  those  who  had  seen  ads,  20%  subsequently  attempted  to  get  additional 
information.  As  shown  In  Table  26  ,  black  males  sought  additional  Information 
more  frequently  than  white  males  (30%  compared  to  7%).  For  females,  whites 
sought  information  more  than  blacks  (27%  compared  to  16%).  Orientation  and  sex 
showed  an  interesting  relationship:  28%  of  non-college  bound  males  sought  infor¬ 
mation  compared  to  8%  of  the  college  bound  males,  while  college  bound  females 
(29%)  predominated  in  seeking  information  when  compared  to  non-college  bound 
females  (14%).  Perhaps  the  college  bound  females  were  more  interested  in 
educational  assistance  than  in  recruitment  per  se. 


1.  Lawrence  Friedman,  "A  Survey  of  Advertising  Awareness  and  Enlistment 
Planning  by  Recent  Enlistees  in  the  Armed  Services,"  Mathematlca  Inc., 
prepared  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  October  17,  1972. 
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TABLE  24 


I 

I 


1 

TYPE  OF  AD 

(PERCENT) 

I 

Female 

Male 

I 

E 

■  Qnk- 

Only 

Both 

Male 

(50) 

0.0 

30.0 

70.0 

t 

Female 

(45) 

6.7 

6.7 

84.4 

Black 

(42) 

4.8 

23.8 

69.0 

{ 

White 

(53) 

1.9 

15.1 

83.0 

College 

(49) 

4.1 

22.4 

73.4 

l 

Non-College 

(46) 

2.2 

15.2 

80.4 

Black  Male 

(23) 

0.0 

34,8 

65.2 

l 

White  Male 

(27) 

0.0 

25.9 

74.1 

v> 

Black  Female 

(19) 

10.5 

10.5 

73.7 

r 

White  Female 

(26) 

3.8 

3.8 

92.3 

Male  College 

(25) 

0.0 

36.0 

64.0 

i; 

Male  Non-College 

(25) 

0.0 

24.0 

76.0 

Female  College 

(24) 

8.3 

8.3 

83.3 

*  1 

Female  Non- College 

m 

4.8 

4.8 

85.7 

Total  Sample 

(95) 

3.2 

18.9 

76.8 

r 


H*  « 


**  * 

I 


> 

m  * 


i 

i 
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TABLE  25 


SOURCE  OF  AD  (PERCENT) 


Bill¬ 

board 


or 

Footer 

News¬ 

paper 

Male 

76.0 

34.0 

Female 

75.6 

24.4 

Black 

66.7 

40.4 

White 

83.0 

20.8 

College 

75.5 

36.7 

Non- Col  lege 

76.1 

21.7 

Black  Male 

69.6 

47.8 

White  Male 

81.4 

22.2 

Black  Female 

63.2 

31.6 

White  Female 

84.6 

19.2 

Male  Col'jge 

76.0 

44.0 

Male  Non- College 

76.  C 

24.0 

Female  College 

65.0 

29.2 

Female  Non-College 

76.2 

19.0 

Total 

75.8 

294 

Radio 

Mag. 

TV 

Broch. 

Mall 

Broch. 

Else¬ 

where 

34.0 

32.0 

5C.0 

20.0 

32.0 

22.2 

31.1 

60.0 

20.0 

28.9 

28.5 

23.8 

59.  5 

26.2 

33.3 

28.3 

37.7 

56.6 

15.1 

28.3 

26.5 

34.7 

59.2 

20.4 

34.7 

30.4 

28.3 

56.5 

19.6 

26.1 

39.1 

37.1 

60.9 

26.1 

39.1 

29.6 

25.9 

51.9 

14.8 

25.9 

15.8 

5.3 

57.9 

26.3 

25.3 

26.9 

50.0 

61.5 

15.4 

30.8 

40.0 

40.0 

60.0 

20.0 

36.0 

28.0 

24.0 

52.0 

20.0 

28.0 

12.5 

29.2 

58.3 

20.5 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

61.9 

19.0 

23.8 

28.4 

31.6 

57.9 

20.0 

30.5 
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TABLE  *6 


FOLLOW-UP  ON  ADS  BY  THOSE  INTERESTED 


%  Seeking 
Additional 
Information 


Male 

18.0 

Female 

22.2 

Blaca 

23.8 

White 

17.0 

College 

18.4 

Non-College 

21.7 

Black  Male 

30.5 

White  Male 

7.4 

Black  Female 

15.8 

White  Female 

'  .9 

Male  College 

8.0 

Male  Non-College 

28.0 

Female  College 

29.2 

Female  Non-College 

14.3 

Total 

20.0 

Sources  of 

Additional 

Information 


Recruiter 
Sent  in  Coupon 
School  Counselor 
Friend 
Relative 


%  Response 
(Total  Only) 
(N  =  19) 

10 

8 

8 

4 

1 
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Sources  of  additional  information  are  also  shown  in  Table  26 ..  However, 
these  figures  should  be  conridered  with  caution,  since  overall,  only  19  individuals 
were  Involved  (9  males,  7  black  and  2  white;  plus  10  females,  3  black  and  7 
white).  For  this  group,  the  most  frequent  follow-up  was  recruiter  contact, 
followed  closely  by  sending  in  a  coupon  or  talking  to  the  school  counselor.  The 
least  likely  follow-up  was  with  friends  and  relatives,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

These  "rankings"  seem  quite  logical;  the  small  number  who  took  some  initiative 
went  to  the  more  formal  information  sources. 

Follow-up  discussions  were  assessed  by  asking  about  subsequent  conver¬ 
sations  with  male  and  female  friends.  As  .'’hown  In  Table  27,  32%  of  those 
seeing  ads  In  the  last  month  did  discuss  them  with  male  friends,  and  19% 
discussed  them  with  female  friends.  Looked  at  by  population  groups,  males  for 
the  most  part  talked  to  male  friends,  but  females  talked  to  females  as  often  as 
they  talked  to  males.  College  bound  males  were  the  least  likely  to  have  talked 
to  females,  and  black  males  talked  to  females  more  frequently  then  did  white 
males.  Females,  black  or  white,  college  or  non-college  bound,  talked  equally 
with  males  and  females. 

INFORMATION  SOURCES 

All  respondents  were  asked  questions  concerning  discussions  Initiated  by 
male  or  female  friends  about  recruiting  ads  they  had  seen,  recruitment  content 
and  occasion,  media  information  sources  for  those  requesting  literature,  parents 
as  a  source  of  armed  services  information,  and  the  importance  of  various  inter¬ 
personal  sources  when  considering  enlistment, 

As  shown  in  Table  28,  42%  of  the  total  sample  had  male  friends  who  had 
seen  recruiting  ads  and  talked  to  the  respondents  about  them.  Eighteen  percent 
of  the  sample  had  female  friends  who  had  seen  recruiting  ads  and  talked  to  the 
respondents  about  them.  Again,  males  talked  with  males  far  more  often  than 
with  females.  Females  talked  more  often  with  males  also,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree. 
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TABLE  27 


PEER 

INTERACTION  FOLLOW  UP 

(Percent  Response) 

Male 

Friends 

Female 

Friends 

Male 

38.0 

14.0 

Female 

24.4 

24.4 

Black 

33.3 

19.0 

White 

30.2 

18.9 

College 

28.fi 

14.5 

Non-College 

34.8 

23.9 

Black  Male 

47.8 

21.7 

White  Male 

29.6 

7.4 

Black  Female 

15.8 

15.8 

White  Female 

30.8 

30.8 

Male  College 

32.0 

4.0 

Male  Non-College 

44.0 

24.0 

Female  College 

25.0 

25.0 

Female  Non-College 

23.8 

23.8 

Total 

31.6 

18.9 
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TABLE  28 


DISCUSSION  ABOUT  RECRUITING  ADS  INITIATED  BY  FRIENDS  (PERCENT) 


Male 

Female 

Friends 

Friends 

Male 

52.  9 

14.  7 

Female 

30.  9 

2  0.  fi 

Black 

42.  i 

22.  1 

White 

41.2 

13. 2 

College 

4  5.fi 

17.  fi 

Non-College 

38.2 

17.  fi 

Black  Male 

52.9 

20.  fi 

White  Maie 

52.  9 

8.  8 

Black  Female- 

32.4 

23.  5 

White  Female 

29.  4 

17.  6 

Male  College 

52. 9 

14.  7 

Male  Non-College 

52.  9 

14.  7 

Female  College 

38.2 

20.  fi 

Female  Non-College 

23.  5 

2  0 .  fi 

Total 

41.9 

17.  fi 

Comparing  the  different  population  groups,  an  approximately  equal  proportion 
of  blacks  and  whites  had  "male  friends"  who  talked  to  them  (43%  aDd  41%,  respec¬ 
tively).  For  the  college  bound,  46%  had  male  friends  who  had  talked  to  them  and 
the  non-college  bound,  38%.  However,  (1%  of  the  males  had  male  friends  who 
had  talked  to  them,  while  31%  of  the  females  reported  that  male  friends  had 
talked  to  them.  For  the  category  of  'female  friends,"  there  Is  some  variation 
for  race,  but  not  for  orientation.  Tven'y-two  percent  of  the  blacks  had  female 
friends  who  had  talked  to  them,  while  13%  of  the  whites  reported  this  had  occurred. 
Eighteen  percent  of  both  the  college  and  non  college  bound  reported  having  female 
friends  who  ha  l  talked  to  them.  Females  were  more  likely  to  have  had  female 
friends  talk  to  them  (?i%)  than  did  males  (1 5%). 

Approximately  35%  of  the  sample  Indicated  that  they  had  had  some  contact 
with  a  recruiter.  Males  show  more  contact  than  icmaleB,  as  can  be  Been  In 
Table  29.  Blacks  show  more  contact  than  whites,  and  the  college  bound  Bbow 
more  contact  than  the  non-college  bound.  It  is  probable  that  contact  on  the  part 
of  the  college  bound,  primarily  during  school,  was  In  reference  to  enrollment  Ir 
the  military  academics.  The  major  recruiter  contact  for  moBt  groups  was  during 
school  visits.  This  Is  true  for  all  groups  except  male  non-college  bound:  they 
are  as  likely  to  have  had  contact  at  a  recruiting  station  as  at  school. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  sample  Indicated  that  the  *  had  at  one  time  mailed 
a  nipon  or  telephoned  to  ask  for  armed  services  literature.  P’ack  males  and 
non-college  bound  males  were  the  groups  mot.t  likely  to  have  ’  j  bo  —  23.5% 
of  each  group  had  requested  literature.  For  those  that  had  re.,  ested  armed 
sirvtcc3  literature,  the  major  sources  of  contact  Information  were,  first,  the 
school  counselor  and,  second,  magazines.  This  was  true  for  all  groups.  For 
blacks,  oth  male  and  female,  sehoo’  counselor  contact  was  particularly  evident 
(see  Tabl  30 

Alien  respondents  lanked  in  Importance  the  sources  they  would  like  to  talk 
to  if  they  were  Interested  in  joining  the  armed  services,  the  formal  sources 


in 


TABLE  29 


CONVERSATION  WITH  RECRUITER  AND  OCCASION  (PERCENT) 


At 


Had 

Contact 

During 

School 

Recruiting 

Station 

Else¬ 

where 

Male 

41.2 

28.0 

13.6 

4.4 

Female 

28.0 

19.2 

4.4 

4.4 

Black 

45.6 

35,2 

10.2 

3.0 

/vhite 

23.6 

11.8 

7.4 

5.8 

College 

41.2 

29.4 

8.8 

4.4 

Non-College 

28.0 

17.6 

8.8 

4.4 

Black  Malt: 

52.8 

41.2 

17.6 

0.0 

White  Male 

29.6 

14.8 

8.8 

8.8 

Black  Femal'' 

38.4 

29.6 

3.0 

6.0 

White  Female 

17.0 

8.8 

6.0 

3.0 

Male  College 

50.0 

41.2 

11.6 

0.0 

Male  Non-College 

32.4 

14.8 

14.8 

8.8 

Female  College 

32.4 

17.6 

6.0 

8.8 

Female  Non-College 

23.6 

20.4 

3.0 

0.0 

Total  Simple 

34.6 

23.5 

8.8 

4.4 
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TABLE  30 


I 

l 

LITERATURE  REQUEST  AND  SOURCE  OF 

Requested 

Literature  Magazine 

CONTACT  INFORMATION  (PERCENT) 

News-  School 

paper  Counselor  TV 

Else¬ 

where 

T 

Male 

20,6 

7.4 

2.9 

7.4 

2.9 

8.8 

ir 

Female 

14.8 

7.4 

0.0 

7.4 

1.5 

1.5 

r 

Black 

19.2 

7.4 

2.9 

11.8 

1.5 

4.4 

et 

White 

16.2 

7.4 

0.0 

2.9 

2.9 

5.8 

r 

College 

17.6 

5.9 

1.4 

7.4 

2.9 

7.4 

Non-College 

17.6 

8.8 

1.4 

7.4 

2.9 

7.4 

i 

Black  Male 

23.5 

11.8 

5.9 

11.6 

0.0 

8.8 

3* 

White  Male 

17.6 

2.9 

0.0 

2.9 

5.9 

8.8 

r 

Black  Female 

14.7 

2.9 

0.0 

11.8 

2.9 

0.0 

•» 

White  Female 

14.7 

11.8 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

2.9 

r 

Male  College 

17.6 

2.9 

2.  9 

5.9 

2.9 

5.9 

#* 

Male  Non-College 

23.5 

11.8 

2.9 

8.8 

2.9 

11.8 

T* 

Female  College 

17.6 

8.8 

0.0 

8.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Female  Non-College 

11.8 

5.9 

0.0 

5.9 

2.9 

2.9 

0  » 

w  » 

Total  Sample 

17.6 

7.4 

1.4 

7.4 

2.2 

5.1 

(armed  services  recruiter  and  school  counselor)  were  considered  to  be  most 
Important.  The  next  most  important  source  was  knowledgeable  older  friends  or 
relatives,  as  sho"vn  In  Table  31 .  (These  priorities  parallel  the  information  seeking 
behavior  of  that  small  gro\p  who  actually  followed-up  on  ads  during  the  last  month 
to  obtain  additional  Information,  as  Indicated  In  Table  26  . )  In  fourth  and  fifth 
place  were  male  peers  and  female  peers,  respectively. 


TABLE  3L  RANKING  OF  INFORMATION  SOURCES 


First 

Armed  Services  Recruiter 

Second 

School  Counselor 

Third 

Knowledgeable  Older  Friend  or  Relative 

Fourth 

Boys  In  Your  Age  Group 

Fifth 

Girls  in  Your  Age  Group 

All  groups  ranked  the  armed  services  recruiter  first.  Although  there  were  minor 
variations  among  the  groups  for  rankings  of  second,  third,  etc.,  no  group  departed 
markedly  from  the  rankings  of  the  total  sample. 

In  a  separate  question,  the  students  were  asked  if  their  mothers  or  fathers 
actually  did,  at  any  time,  provide  information  to  them  about  the  armed  services. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  total  sample  indicated  that  their  mothers  had  supplied 
Information,  and  27%  Indicated  that  their  fathers  had  supplied  information. 

ATTITUDES  OF  POTENTIAL  INFLUENCERS 

Respondents  were  asked  if  they  had  talked  to  various  people  (mothers, 
fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  older  friends,  male  friends,  female  friends)  during 
their  senior  year  about  what  a  job  or  career  in  the  armed  services  would  be 
like,  and  the  reactions  of  these  people.  Also,  they  were  asked  if  they  had 
themselves  advised  male  or  female  friends  of  their  own  reaction  with  respect  to 
their  friends'  enlistment.  Responses  are  reported  in  Table  32  for  the  total 
sample.  Discussions  were  most  likely  to  have  been  with  older  friends  (42%)  or 
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TABLE  32 


ATTITUDES  OF  RELATIVES  AND  FRIENDS  TOWARD  ENLISTMENT 

%  that 
Have 


Discussed 

Encouraged 

Neutral 

Lrfscou raged 

Mother 

35% 

9% 

19% 

7% 

lathe  v 

27% 

6% 

15% 

6% 

Brother 

19% 

5% 

10% 

4% 

Sister 

25% 

10% 

12% 

3% 

Older  Friend 

42% 

10% 

22% 

10% 

Male  Peers 

35% 

10% 

14% 

12% 

Female  Peers 

24% 

3% 

12% 

9% 

Respondent  - 
Advice  to 

Male  Peers 

44% 

10% 

28% 

7% 

Respondent  - 
Advice  to 
Female  Peers 

22% 

4% 

13% 

4% 
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male  piers  (35%).  Parents  are  the  next  most  likely  discussants;  mothers  are 
somewhat  more  likely  (35%)  than  fathers  (27%).  Enlistment  was  discussed  with 
sisters  and  female  peers  by  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  sample.  Respondents 
were  twice  as  likely  to  have  advised  their  male  peers  about  enlistment  (44%) 
than  their  female  peers  (22%). 

A  remarkable  balance  of  encouragement  vs.  discouragement,  along  with  a 
high  degree  if  neutrality,  was  reported  for  these  discussions.  Only  two  notable 
departures  o  curred  from  this  pattern:  there  was  more  encouragement  than 
discouragemr  't  from  sisters,  and  more  discouragement  than  encouragement  from 
female  peers.  Ine  "encouragement"  pattern  reported  from,  and  to,  peers  is 
almost  perfectly  consistent.  Three  percent  of  the  respondents  were  encouraged 
to  <nllst  by  their  female  peers,  and  4%  of  the  respondents  encouraged  their 
female  peers  to  enlist.  Ten  percent  of  the  respondents  were  encouraged  to 
enlist  by  their  male  peers,  and  10%  of  the  respondents  encouraged  their  male 
peers  to  enlist.  However,  there  is  some  variation  in  the  "discouragement" 
pattern.  Twelve  percent  of  the  respondents  were  discouraged  by  their  male 
pee:s  and  7%  of  the  respondents  discouraged  their  male  f«ers.  Nine  percent 
uf  the  respondents  were  discouraged  by  their  female  peers,  and  4/6  of  the 
respondents  discouraged  their  female  peers. 

Male  peers  were  perceived  as  the  least  likely  to  be  neutral  towards 
enlistment.  They  were  neutral  39%  of  the  time  that  any  attitude  was  expressed, 
compared  to  about  50%  for  the  other  sources.  The  respondents  themselves  were 
most  often  neutral;  62%  of  the  attitudes  they  expressed  to  both  male  and  female 
peers  were  neutral.  * 


Only  those  respondents  who  reported  having  discussed  enlistment  were  used 
in  calculating  these  percentages. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Reproduced  from 
best  available  copy. 


A-I 


rmwlh  total  to  to*  right' 

Vtrct  Itoei  First  tad  iMt  tou 

Itod  Itat  City,  totto.  top  Cod* 

Fonrto  Ua*t  Bon*  Telephone  Mo. 

Mum  of  High  totaol _ 

Vto  may  b*  selecting  students  to  All  «*t  ij*»tHn— *li  as  tptlt  before  to* 
school  p  unas  tor  to  oof,  tad  would  like  to  git*  you  to*  first  opportunity 
to  partkdpato  a'  ttat  time  ttoo.  Tht  Information  an  to*  total  will  ta 
need  to  cattoot  /ou  about  to*  **co*d  tar  Tty.  lb  la  total  will  be  removed 
from  your  qeastiaanalra  when  Ik  to  collected.  Tta  total  will  ta  k*pt 
••parttoly.  to  Itat  wajr  year  atm*  will  tot  appear  with  may  of  your 
ta*w*r*.  All  of  to*  quaetlowcalros  will  ta  treated  co*fkt*nttolly. 

Ttare  ar*  several  a*U  of  questions  attected  which  w*  would  like  you  to  amarvar.  They 
are  about  your  ptoaa  after  high  school,  your  Idea*  about  work  aad  actaol,  and  wbo  you 
have  tafcad  to  about  toe**  ptoaa  or  how  you  arrlvud  at  ttam.  Except  for  took-  back¬ 
ground  inform* tioa  auch  aa  your  eurrleutom,  to***  qu— tloato  have  no  right  or  wrong 
aaawers.  W»  ar*  emty  Interested  In  your  own  idea  a.  Bond  each  question  carefully. 
Each  to  different  although  some  are  similar.  Please  -answer  every  question  u  best 
you  can.  You  may  erase  and  change  u  answer  If  you  like,  but  moat  queattona  should 
only  have  oae  anawer  entered  when  you  are  finished. 
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Office  use  only 

orrExxi 

First,  some  preliminary  Information: 

1.  What  to  your  aex  (Check  one)? 

_  Hale  _  Female 

1  2 

2.  What  to  your  raoe  (Check  one)? 

_ Black  _  White  _  Oriental  _  __  furnish  American  _ Other 

~1  l  3  *4  5 

3.  What  Is  your  school  curriculum  (Cheer,  one)? 

_  College  preparatory  _  Job  Preparatory  _  Vocational- Technical 

1  2  ? 

_ General _ Other _ 

4  5  (Write  In  Name) 

4.  What  are  yew  going  to  do  after  high  school?  (For  example,  1  you  are  going  to 

college,  writ©  in  your  major,  ff  you  tire  to  get  a  Job,  Hat  tta  particular 

]ob(s)  you  are  re*>mlder&ng,  etc.) 


College  Major  Type  at  Jnfofc)  or  other  plane 
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A 

10-11 

No. 

of  Hoara/wk.  _ 

— 

it 

Radio 

12-13 

No. 

of  Houra/ak.  _ 

— 

ii 

S'  f« 

Hewapapers 

14-15 

No. 

a 1  Houra/wk.  _ 

. 

u 

1# 

i 

I5ap«  tiara 

14-17 

No. 

o 1  Houre/wk.  _ 

— 

13 

1  1 

rktht'  or  Ouardlaa 

15-15 

No. 

of  Houra/wk.  _ 

-r 

it 

1  *• 

s 

1  fl 

Mother  or  Guardian 

10-21 

No. 

of  H ow^j.  _ 

— 

i.v 

1 

;  11 

Brother  fa) 

<2-23 

No. 

of  Hour»/wk.  _ 

— 

ii 

1  r 

•star#) 

<4-25 

No. 

of  Houra/ak.  _ 

— 

17 

i* 

Odor  rotative*  at  Iwot 

i«-2T 

No. 

of  Houra/wk.  __ 

— 

ii 

Boy*  your  ags  who  are  golag 

r 

<a  to 

18-28 

Ho. 

of  Hcurs/ak. _ 

— 

ii 

E* 

Otrla  your  ago  who  are  gotag 

oo  to  college 

BO-31 

No. 

of  Hour*/**.  _ 

— 

it 

n 

Begra  your  ag*  who  |jr*_ftcl 
go  tag  oo  to  college 

£5^33 

No. 

<5  Houra/ak. 

a 

Otrla  your  age  who  are  not 

t 

goiag  oo  to  college 

34-35 

No. 

of  Ho»r*/«k.  _ 

— 

ii 

mm 

Neighbor  (a) 

Sui? 

No. 

of  Houra/ak. _ 

— 

ii 

r 

Tnecfeen 

tf-ii 

No. 

of  Koura/wk. 

5 
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Mi 

MlfOliNdreO 

(Mtm  sad  JUdbanla 

Cntnir  rtfteKwp*  tot  Uvtog 
(t  year  ImK 


Adah  mate  friend* 

AdnM  female  friend* 

nrurd  ferries*  RwniMr 


CMhp  KfWMdmwi 
AmIwii  repr«s*fdetlm* 
lUUfteu*  ladder 


(WrMr  Id 

*— >i  1 1  > 

Ho.  of  Hoe n/nv. _ _ 

Nd.  of  Bwra/aio. _ _ 

No.  el  Inn/n*.  _ _  __ 

Ho.  of  Hears/ me.  _  __ 

Ms.  o f  Honrs/ mo. _ _ 

No.  of  Itan/no.  _  _ 

He.  «£  He«r*/dW.  _  _ 

Ho.  of  Hour*  w,  _  ___ 

No.  of  How*/  RtO. _  _____ 

Mo.  of  Henrs/m*. _ _ 

He.  at  Heors/rao.  _ _ 

Ke.  of  Hours/ to*. 
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OhwH,  mw  mm*  t*  MmM*  tm  >m  |K.  -  bw  Mik  •*  tM  i —t— 

«  (M  nwMl  Mg,  ptHM  W*  M  Mr*  as  Mg,  i>  istarci  mmn 


T  Vary,  wty  Mb 
8  Very  mteb 

1  Mack 

4  Mnderulr 
3  LHt> 

2  Vary  Slitl* 

1  Kqh 


tot  C«t  (M  MI  etiack  *a  aaah  lias  I  Bmicvjii  Cot.  (PM  ear  cM*  aa  aaeft  Ida) 
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Poston  ft  BUdaarid 
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T 

T 

~ 

T 

"T 

r 

i 

IS 

Odor  relatives  ao) 

1 

3 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

living  at  your  honor 

14 

1 

l 

3 

4 

& 

8 

FlOtr  or  Onrbifi 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

8 

? 

A (tolt  male  (rlrada 

11 

i 

l 

3 

4 

5 

6 

NMfcar  nr  (Xj  dfan 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

« 

T 

Adult  ha  .to  frlsads 

*i 

gnAorpi 

ii 

i 

t 

3 

4 

s 

'ii 

l 

1 

3 

« 

5 

ft'. 

7 

3rhoot  Couaaclor 

43 

_ 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

■adtd) 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T 

Arwrd  Sprvtcr* 

K  ecru  Iter 

M 

Otosr  rthttni 

_H 

T 

T 

~ 

T" 

T~ 

T 

it  bnji 

N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$ 

a 

7 

College 

Bay*  year  age 
aho  *r*  gatag 

Representatives 

IS 

~ 

T 

T 

_ 

T 

T 

cm  tr  oatlog* 

ii 

Bus  tarsi 

1 

4 

3 

* 

S 

8 

7 

Rapraarata  lives 

l« 

QMt  your  age 

i 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

•M>  arc  godg 
«  lo  co  ling* 

ii 

Religious  leader 

17 

_ 

~ 

•  - 

4 

T 

X 

t 

2 

3 

> 

5 

• 

7 

Bogs  yaar  age  M» 

Other 

IS 

ara  na*  gotog  os 
to  engage 

5 

1 

_ 

"T 

T 

T 

T~ 

~ 

please  specify 

2 

3 

4 

s 

e 

Otrla  yaar  age  too 

lXg_Ml.gotag  oa 

l 

to  collage 

ii 

1 

~ 

T 

4 

~r 

T 

~ 

Na'gMmd) 

it 

~ 

— 

~ 

T 

T 

~T 

T 

tncdn 

5 
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~T 

T 
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~5~ 

~6~ 
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Wtmtrn  InA*-  tarfVMl%  r»  for  k«>M)4t p  m  »4  ;«m  4i  >  nwI  #«*l  -•  »«|  ^r<#4  m>  <4  4a»  .!*« . 

Vuvlkaut  n»<  pr*4>-ml— wf  «4n4>  4miM  »Ml  ir  bfl  f»U(M  ki»knu,  %-4-jt  *fc  m  .4  *•  ^ 

Tl*  r»  fIiimM  !■  a  tlrlt  l  Mth  Ml  p4t  *»<  w1liw«M  nf;iH  .<>  M  V. 

ItAwna  4-wfcl  aMMNn  4 if  i^KNi  |4ni  It  ha  ta'M>  am<  all  IV  4n%  » it>  •.«•  ■ 

A  anmarn  hImmW  i»n  •  npr' a  v-  *•>  f*  iwiK  4a  mi  pte*-*-*  *m  n*  Ian  «prtn  t»  mw<  lm«iM  4  ♦. U’«  *»  •  nm, 

Mta  lo  a  l»*  lit  iM«|i  In-  irhcfl  "•*!»'  « tnwrip wrt I  Mi  **•  a*  nOigr  iMi  iM^an  r- 

M  In  riNmihWk  I »«r  ,i  viwti  **  run  a  MummNm  at)  Mr  m  -iii  a  «fc»rw  mhU, 
irlrh  «4anrM  rrfinl  IM  «r»ln»  muling  M  4br  Mnut  turirf*  «»  tahuMi  a*  rta»<  *4  mm*. 

M  In  >«K  lair  aMl  mb’  w4rn  *bu»bl  rm  ln  w*  aty  Mm*  hmm*  •  m«  r  a4*m  «l  wurt 
I  la  Tv  art-  m*h  prulrwilati  aul  typr*  af  MaMa-iwra  0MH  arr  mm  Mtu  *•  <*»r  *•«  Km  •*«<«*, 

VUntMTi  mIhmM  In-  rn*iTir*l  ar44i  M  ir  rMHM •*  4  •  MMni  rUa  anl  Mmm  tnlMi,  nM  •  *K*«  •Hi  >1  »m  Km  |m*4«  »i* « I 
ngnl  l«*Hn-n*>  fanvN. 

I la-  Itt’lbdMl  b  wb  fi4lH  «4  a  <  immmmmM*  nImII  •*•  birtrh  l*  M  Maw*  *4  wt. 

krMnmb  awl  mm  InI  fnnAm  It*  Mr#  br  wmn  l«  mpm  •  Mar  anittiim  .4  da  4«l  <4  ImMMl*  «M>b  M» 

M’l  up  !•%  nut. 

la»  'M»-  4\«-ra«i  ,  whwi  mNwM  In-  ra»«nM4  a*»  b*M  t-wpnMl*  «4  ntMrflMlar  ••  i*  n*»*»  H'^wlMa  Man**  »r*  **«. 
lb  itt-lb-*  lual  •tfUMlIh  <4  n«ui  arMfc  mm  In  p-rAiil)  «M*ban. 

I  In  n  in  mom  *4an  In  tM*'b  ma  hMkH  In-  |lwa  pnA  rrir  ••**  r  annwi  n  in  m-**a  Mn4  «v  pm  a  < 

bwiN-t  rrllh  i  MMr*  *  Jamb  I  an*  aatucb  •*•!•.  kb  4a  Man-  U  Ibn  **an‘t  hw  •*  fltia  b*IN , 

4m, u  a  *Sn*H  In-  |lua  ««fpu*rin*4t\  tMl  wa  for  afpivtUrraMp  In  ir  varlma  ir»4r» 

lb  r<  bihr  awiawlr  <4  lino  uai  *-w*nO  «•  br  4r antral  t»  MtMrMi  M4n  mi  4a-  nr  Mnl  nmf  tn  a  rtnrr  am  ' m- 
<4la-r  mKimM  In-  iM*MTmlm*l  *n  i*  r*»nil  tM-nlw*  *upl  MlrnaU  nb-r  tMnn  lip  m-a. 

It  In  rlAti-nlonn  loc  a  nxma  U»  armi.  an  «  mrrlmnlr. 

I M  mtrb-tA  r)H  u*  dNltbil  at  4a  hmh  Iraa4m  fra*  npaittMa  ami  «n4r4  tai  i<  glv«ai  4a  namfc-m  Lu\ 
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aaaMer,  I  »  I,  li  t>  Ml  BaM  Moat*  tar  rack  mnr.  i 

Ip  _  MatBer  OT  Qnrdlaa 

H  _  FMkrr  or  QmNIm 

La _ OBter  Bali  r|a  I 

U  _  I  oaager  Mater  Mi 

Lgj  _ nurr  BratB-r»-i 

Mj _ u unfcr  Brother  *  i 

LtI  _ (>Uwr  Retail  car  a I  Bomr 

Ml _ laer  Relatlvea  tx  llnag  i)  tour  Bouae 

M  _  HM^nnn 

B«j  _ _ AMk  ktok  I  rteedtei 

IqI  _ rulet  Frtaatr  Frnetodfai 

M  _  ill'?  Frteed'  |  year  aga 

M  _ _  I  in  Ur  I  nu*tl<ti  your  in 

at  too  irr  )  ou  la  tfrrrarto  am  auto'  lours  arlM  tori  at  Ok-  •ottcartaa  Matrix  .  lean  litanA  Ihuat  aiair 
»o  r aata r I  art  h  (marked  I  I*  du-  prvikjua  quritloui.  Far  th>  other.,  w  iIk  Mtoaiiai  7-(»lni  ainlt 

7  Vrrj  o  w  n  rfir« 

«i  Very  offer* 

j  Ohm 

4  IMmir 

J  ItMmi 

a*  V«r>  BfMor 

1  Vrrv ,  very  KLtom 


Mother  or  GaardUfi 

Father  or  Oaattthi 

Uidrr  SI  Merit  i 

Y i  tot i  r  katrln 

Otrtrr  Brel  herd  i 

Y7MB*»r  Bretherii) 

Other  Bel  toil  ra  to  haew 

Other  Be Ito I » ei  ato  11  -lag 
al  ftoar  heaar 

7*et«Bbor(i| 

AMI  Mala  FrirMts) 

AMU  r  mmt  I ■  r needle 

Male  r  need  r  year  fcf. 

Freak  F  rtnaila  fair 


(V  rl  tea-  nimlai  fur  imA  Ilia 
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4 
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i 

i 
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i 

E 
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T 


kmr  r  rm  -  nn  m  po»  • 

m!  »(«vnte*.  AmM*  ft  i 
K*«  cwb  i 


-i  uT*** 

•1  V«j  Lav 


0 


6  Very  fat'. 

4  ?«* 

5  Avmupr- 

it  la* 

I  Yrry  law 


gjsasttdtife 


K»*  pay 

Meorllj 

<Ko  <taa«rr  vt  be  lap  rrlroaad) 


Ariacner  ijiut 

(Cham*  for  liaom  »  apt  rraarriai 

VferMofclU  urlKlt) 

(Activity  la  »»■  .•  Ilf  laaportaat) 

Pmllp 

(Mr  iprrl  at  frit  aria ) 

Mnaal  rer'rtrttaaa 
IMa«)  raft* a  awl  ragaiatloaai 

Frlrwlh  proyli 

IkialtrH  wMi  aWrra  aka  arr  frtruHh  I 

< Ipyi n>ial  t)  far  aHC-japra  a  ’Ural 
(Uaratloa.  Irara  a  afclll) 


Cal. 

►T-M 


N-mi 


■i-aii 


pi-01 


■7 -4a 


M-re 


Baatijy  flaafleflate 

ff*M  rrr  i-bari  ra  cacti  Mari 


-i  -I  -3  -i  -I  u  |  2  3 


-»  -I  -1 


A  -A  -1  -i 


-i  -I  -.7 


i  -a  -•  -a 


-i  -4  -S  -4 


-*  -I  -1 


-5  -I  -3  -/ 


«  1 


u  1 


3  4  3 


:i  4  1 


■■1  !  .*344 


0  1  -.145 


o  I 


3  4  3 


0  I 


0  ! 


3  4  4 


t  t  a 


Trawl 

(Maying  (roan  piarr  u>  plan  afINI 
Frarriofr  to  ram  aat  aaplgaad  arilrlUra  an  roar  Okra 
plate*  rt  a:  lag  te«fc> 

T rtag<  >raa(IU 

(MrrUral  rarr ,  proa  lor,  paid  MUaji,  Hr.) 

f*waU>(lk'  <4  pkyakcal  danger 

PeopawalaUKy 
da  rtarga  of  utlMial 

Eaay  •'ark 

(Mao  goer,  aol  draw n«wa) 


b7-.^ 


ki-M 


few! 


GL 


OBIri'  Car 

Cola 


*3 


Orly 


fixm 


-5  -3 


O'  1  t  2  7 


-5  -I  -1  -i 


0 


1  J  3  -t 


-ft 


-4  -3 


Cl  3  4  S 


8  *r  -i 


ft  t*  *  r 


4 


3  -4 


-7  -i  <T  i 


4 


-4  4  ~3 


ft 


C  -4  -3 


*  r  ~  j  4  ft 


f 


A-t 


MM 


(Mn  hangar  of  Mg  gaiaa mp 


(OUM  far  IWHIrtg  INirf*! 

MrMrii  mMV 

(Aether  la  iwItlV  ‘~r  — 

N>» 

(l«fM  eg  irMb) 

fan)— I  mMaUM 
(Mm*  ralct  Mi  ragafaltaM) 

friwi^  gMgk 

IhMlMd  «M  tfart  «te  art  /rtaadly) 

Olfanr  faulty  tw  wM-lnyrewnml 
(KMcatfao.  lean  a  akUl) 

Trawl 

(Mavlaf  from  phn  to  place  «Ami 

fretfca  m  carry  oat  aaatRaad  actlvlttaa  «a  jrtur  mm 
IMafaraatli#  tsaha 


Wlafa  Milk 

(MaOlcal  «w»,  giwlm,  raid  Mtttya,  ate. ) 


Poawlbillty  *£  pfafairal  *i«tr 

StagMMU^ 

(la  charge  af  other*) 

Kaay  work 

(JImt  pace,  a«t  gaafafag) 
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*«7r  **tr 


Ao  I 


tea 


Vary  1Mb 
VOtf,  W!J 


0to  tot  par 

JCterar  Sar 


af  betas  nteatate) 

at 

taiNMkf  maria) 


WwtauMta  MCMta 
t>Hhl»  to  cataQr  lw|  artaai; 


ftianl  MtiMHaa 
^TtaaAlp  Bt^AplA 

|fcv«M  «Ub  atari  ata  an  frtearfty) 

nppora»H|  Sar  aatf-haprv  cat  tat 
(Xtacotku,  torn  a  a«IUt 

Trawl 

(Meviag  IMi  ptaaa  to  ptaao  ataa) 

jrraadaH  to  carry  oat  aaalfsad  activUtea  oa  your  ova 
Uatatoraattag  toaka 


Triage  tawaflta 

(MmHeal  can,  paoelaa.  pate  bolMeye,  ate.) 


AaooMUty  at  pnyateal  daapar 

BatamaMU^ 

(la  jbarpa  of  o (fear*) 


bay  wrt 
(Cow  pwto,  *at  toi 


Kmt  k«k&  vt  theft  si  I*  liflmiag  ftarwmtiki  4a  jrw  (Mcfe  tUr  *«■ tivtty  flha  ctotM  acltvl^r)  will  My  ym.  to  rnilm? 
Oae  fta  tofte**  HtW  mmmi 

t  Virrj.  earjr  mat* 

*  Vary  m*ch 

T  tbwb 

•  MiKlk%  worn  than  a-wnyr 

»  Aa  wians*  *ttvumi 

i  «1«1>  laae  Aw*  awraye 
3  Utile 
1  v*«r  ItSHe 
I  Vary,  wary  fcstifc 


(K  yea  *?*>«.  ^ofct  Ami  wmetl  acrvtana"  ilmt,  Am  ytaaoe  ctetA  *  **er»  ••  altenwiiw,  l.». ,  year  aeeaa*  twee*  f.aaly 
«Mj.  '  «.»  rate  *tat  a  tentative  Mew.) 


MmS3£A*®S£ 

«*h  A«r 

•Msurttjr 

ffe>  Vogtec  ei  beta#  releaawft 
MmmkwimiwI 

I*'  mate  |<»r  tern  -s.ni.tj:  rewartlas 

VtortiMnAr  actlviV 
1KIcMv*%  i*  e*e**l|» 

F««Md» 

(Ratepaet  «f  frlMKtel 

CmwmkI  evitiittteNt 
(MM"  wtee  ««» 

FrbwKHjr  peevt* 

|M»etv*4  »Mk  arters  oho  em  frt  aril  i 

Tpytt-itauM  tee  ael'-hayravemawt 
&4uK*.\tiT,  tewra  a  nJtKIt 

Tmwl 

Uw*  wt  rteee  ofwai 

feaietes  at  j-au-ry  at*  Mliltin  on  yoKr  aws 

liaMaraatti.,1  Imm 


iv*mpo  Mitt 

(MaCtnat  ear*  jmiwjIwc.  poW  IntMiyi.  vie.) 

teeaiMKigr  etf  *%«*■“  ■  •*»«*♦* 

a*Br 

Aa  (toff-  «T  atfbwrsi 


team  *»  k 

fftae  g*m>  **>’  a  laMwai 


A~I5! 


»  «M*  < 


Wkt  (Mail 


Bayou  kM?  Chech  Mat 

It  _____  *1  ___  d  m  atora. 


4m  ymm  Bara?  ClNk  Mr: 


Mb*  MM  «Mar  hrafBrra  4a  jn  Itw?  CM  aatt 

_ *t  .  It _ >l _ li _ 4  mr  mm. 

Dm  bmqt  MV  bwMfl  4»  gwi  lave?  Cheek  out 

_ ft _ It _ it _ 3t _ 4  or  aw. 

Overall.  what  *o*M  jrca  art  your  inna  tetter  grade  U  k.  btgk  wtH>  w>  fur  ? 

_  A.  _ Bi  _ Ct  _  D» _ r. 

How  mtay  narararrkmlar  aetlvtttra  4a  you  ptnleipalr  la  after  acteat'  C>.  ck-our. 

_ *s  _  It _ *t _ 3;  _ 4  or  more. 

How  meat  ctaba  or  apulallwa  do  yaw  brloag  to  outside  of  school  ?  Cheek  no  . 

_ ft _  I : _ It _ .It _ 4  or  am. 

V  yea  aver  anted  to  oae  mm  of  Moor  aaawa  hr  year  aortal  .tarn,  which  wotiM  yen  nay  you  brimmed  la?  Chrrk  awri 


_  t’ppnr  Co**; 


I'Mrr  MhkHe  Ctaaai 


teener  Middle  (Ins*; 


Werkhtu  CM**; 


lower  ft***. 


Mne  often  do  you  ragacr  la  reiwa*Htlvr  activity  whrra  wtaaa  ■  or  M«  better  Anti  »omeom  ebu  in  the  peiiHnry  iwcn  ' 


Du) 

G9  ». 


Vary,  Very  Sr&om  Sbthty  Average  Stately  flfim  Very  Very. 

Very  flrkloiis  U-sa  Aimer  Ofay  Vety 

ItUm  Thaa  Average  Often 

Average 

How  would  you  rate  your  leaehrshtp  aclhitice  la  to  moat  (twtvti  ta  your  high  kM''  IM  oar: 


■WMSy 
Hr  law 
Avenir 


I  « 

twrtitr  llkll) 
Above 
Average 


Sham-  proohi  My  that  paoplr  pr>  ~Vo4  by  their  an  herd  work,  other*  aay  that  lucky  break*  or  help  from  other  people 
ore  neout  Imporlaat.  WIU  do  you  IMak  I*  more  important?  Check  one: 

_____  Hard  work  more  Impnrainti  _  Hard  work,  luck  tyretly  tr.portaal,  _  Lock  meet  latyarWM. 


_ Hard  work  more  Impnrainti _ Hard  work,  luck  equally  Important', _  lock  moot  loyarutm. 

r  i  > 

After  hl|h  eehool.  are  moot  of  your  friend*  plattatog  b  jCK'd  oac|:  _ &■  >»  rollepei  _ Oct  a  (obi  _____  Oter. 

*  I  '2  3 

iW-ti  of  Ihrac  two  alternoUroa  do  yot  prefer?  1  leave  check  tee  alternative  wtilt  h  l*  your  preferred  onr. 

A.  I  oftea  wish  I  could  he  a  mauwteto  climber. 

~1 

B.  I  can’t  understand  mpb  tdhs  rM  tel'  occka  illmMap  mountains. 

E-  —  two  alteraaUrea  (to  you  prefer?  Flense  check  the  alternatin'  which  la  your  preferred  imr. 

A.  1  would  not  like  to  learn  10  fly  an  alrpkott. 

B.  .  would  like  10  learn  to  fh  *«  alrptaar 

T~ 

Would  ytm  prater  w  work  tilth  t  ptaaaaat  but  teotunpeasi  partner,  rather  Ite—  with  a  difficult  bn*  highly  cntvpetmt 
oar?  Cheek  Mat  Yo»i  ^  Iks. 
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41 

M 

S 

S 


4. 

B 

B 

ft. 

ft. 

7. 

ft. 


Atur  mft|  m  *rw4  nrhm  Mfnftftaf  id,  <tt*  ?•<  mk  m*  tnlwiftw  «•  It,  toft  tf  m 

_  DU  Ml  oook  Ml  UMmI 
D14M  Ml  UMMal  lUir—iln. 

_  rriM4i4| _ BoktlroiQ _  kckool  Coaming _ Bocratwrjj)  teat  I.  C'onteo. 

1*1  4  T 

After  ooote,  M  *  rated  oorvtcoo  raonlUo.  od,  4U  yao  a0<  t>  utf  te  jroar  rod*  trim**  .tout  It?  _ Y**i 

1 

After  Mk|  M  MU  MrrtoM  nwnWUf  tel,  dU  jm.  tefc  t*  m*  of  *Mr  fcamlo  frl«U.  iM  ll?  _ Yeo; 

T~ 

•4  ttor  M  am? 


•km  Mr  of  jrtete  mil  frteodo  telkod  l.  yoo.  tent .  run  tetter  irate  oorrUo*  laoraMaE  *4  tey  tori  oooo 
k  Irtmtei  tekod  to  ym  item  •  mrtteoJor  ir.il  anlw 


t 

Ymi 


Mtv 


a. 


Mr.  u.  te  jrtete 

_ T«.i  _  Ho. 

1  t 

ha  in  .Mr  WM  to  u  .rated  ..rvloo.  rMr»lter,  rod  If  M, 


Now  ate  ward  g£ 
te  roeralkr 


TMkod  to  roc  rotter 
daring  ocMol  ri.it 


ItUMd  10  racrwtter  oi  (Tj 
rocrWBog  .tattoo 


nkte  to  rocrteter 


16,  Mom  jar  tter  otelkd  *  couaao  or  Mtepaaood  Mklog  lor  .mod  ornrteM  (Iterator.,  aad  If  te>,  alter,  did  yoo  gH  *M 


BLr- 


Bom  mni  .tend  _  Obtelaod  coatocl  tefor-  H  Olitelaod  cnalocl  Mir-  fjj  Otetelaod  cateaol 

for  Uteramro  1  woUm  front  oipila  I  motto,  fra.  M.a».prr  I  [idinaM.fi  final 


OHomod  roteorl  taforamua. 


8 


Oht. loot  nteate  Idtemlla 
flow  darter* _ 


11. 


I  jrate  an  ktero.tetl 


flaw  «|»elfjr 

|nl.te«  too  o rotod  ocrvioM,  ote  omW  jroo  aoat  te  talk  to? 


Boat  tm  itet.il  Imloa  hr  Utter  I 
Motor.  »  *  for  o.i.  ail  mn  t 


t  dtftrrr 


r  for  rr.n  - 


Itarr  .  1  far  mini  lajmtal 


l  .orroo,  i  1  for  Mfrd  otete  I  a. i  rt.te  Mono,  tec,  >  V  thrrw  it  *  lam  jw 
would  wool  to  folk  to  Mactog  from  tte  (lot,  trrtu  u  to  at  tin  Lm.  Motet  ,  tort  rook  IM*  ctetroo  nltn. 


Sckote  CMtteoliR- 

At  rite)  oorvlc  rac  ratio? 

Honortftdgnmi.  etdor  fitted  or  mttetro 

•of*  in  foot'  of>  gr «o> 

Gtrti  la  four  kgit  graafi 

Olkor . . . . . . . . 

Jfortff 


« 


"f 
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Lit 


ur*^,ilU.#LoiB4tea'.  .-vatei**** 


c 

c 


D 

E 


u 


IS*  awi'  ym  mm  ttflmt  *»  «M*r  «MS  j«  gamuta  tor  »•*«*»>  Mnm  «•  ww<  mmtum,  «<  Kn, 

CM  *»  fia?  *m  »  (MMi 


y-  -  *»*•  •*  MM  MM  tit  .  T  mi  _  «M  BwrtWilj  akwn(M  you. 


«r  9M* 

#*Mhi  _ Bam  <m  him  iti ._  mt  ... ..  ««  w-moi  m*.>u«7»*»4  m 

*  9  #  4 

Dm  MOtr  ft  Jf.xsr  garrata  *w  euatrdtottej  owr  aaggttoc i  IMo.  uuwiaa  to  m  about  ft*  u-mt)  wntMt? 


9 

Ld 


01 

i*. 

a 

IT. 


a 


DM  nat  anggir  IMkmMm. 


Ouurdlaai 


(3  « 
Clack  sa  for 


MM  WHMMm 


_ f  Halted  Mornaiteaj _ OM  not  •#  MwmiIm. 

1  I 

mr,  Mw  rn  «IM  tel  i*y  oHm  frteatfe.  or  any  of  rw  ferrate  1*  or  HMn  M  ttauk  «.  Job 
M  towns  MT«lCM  »m»M  bo  IMw,  mi  U  M,  otoat  HI  tbetr  kmHoi  / 

ouch  mum: 

___  Have  dm  dioouaaad; 

H»»*  BOt  riteflUOMd; 

Mum  not  dVaeitoaod: 


mi 
KAaMiagrM  yout 
Xaeunraged  you; 


i 

T 


~r 

W%*  noutral; 

amwi 

IVaa  Miitnilf _ * 


.  OtoMmragtd  you. 
Mocamragod  you. 

Wwam11  >«• 


Durtog  yaw 
JM  ar  Mrwt 

Clack  oaoi 


y**r  tow  yuu  talked  to  ray  of  tea  boys  to  your  ag»  Brim  about  too  urnud  aorstooo  u  a  gnaatote 
far  jgg  *ftrr  high  school,  sad  If  goo,  eta*  did  moot  of  fan  disk? 


_____  Mow  oat  dtacucood;  _  Eacsurased  jrocu _  Mu  neutral;  _____  Otoeouragod  you. 

1  2  14 

Durtag  your  motor  year  bom  jw  toihttl  to  say  of  Ibc  (iris  in  your  age  (my  about  too  iiwd  sarvtooo  a*  a  yubb 
Job  or  career  tor  jjjj  after  ht*h  school,  rad  If  y*»,  stoat  did  ntoel  cf  (how  thiak  T 

Chock  oaoi 

_ Haro  oM  iHoeosoad;  _  Eaeouragod  yoat _ Ttoc  ■—kali  _____  Ptoocurapsd  J*1- 

1  2  *  4 

Ourlaf  yoof  motor  year,  bow  you  talked  to  ray  of  too  boys  la  your  age  Krona  about  too  arant  mrvtce*  as  a  pwmtela 
Job  or  earner  for  after  bleb  school,  aad  If  yoa,  ubat  dut  you  teU  moot  of  to*—? 

Chuck  oaoi 

_____  Haw  net  dtocuaaod; _ Kacoutngud  tfcami _ btoa  aautralj _ Btacouragod  tfcoas. 

1  2  >'  4 

Oartag  jwr  neater  year,  bam  m  tathad  to  aay  at  to*  cirlo  In  your  act  grotto  about  too  *  rated  arrvtooo  aa  a  paaaMa 
JOb  or  oamor  for  tfyyn  after  high  school,  aad  if  y*»,  what  did  you  tell  amst  of  toast? 

Chock  am: 

_ Mom  «4  dfowuoud. _ Kaooaeugrd  toaiat  _____  bha  aaotrab _ Dteauaragad  team. 

HE  r  ^  li 
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£•«*¥««&  «wW,  *»**»  ttartwtorf  «•  to  to  Mat  rf  js^isg  jte  wasw#  emrkm  0m  m u*pfc»  a*  At»  vswao) 

Sw  (*»  flm  Sew  yam;  nSNew  Mgh 

CiSMft  «o* 

Vwly,  vjry  t£to  k**»  A^Mtomto  A  %<>»*»  Mllefc  tolry  Vwry, 

W*«7  Utoto  AkmmkC  tM  «MW  Itosfa  Vary 

Uet»  Mm* 


«tat  to  tie  ymte&ESSiS'  ttat  ym  v.vtwfir  w«lfc  K*f>  Am  «r*torf  tmiow  tar  Am  ttrwt  law  year*  «Aw  irtjfc  aciwwIT 
Cfcacfc  <rw: 


1 

wry. 

T" 

V-try 

s 

law 

Hatontte" 

*$*- 

Moderate*  Mtjli 

v3EjT 

v/ry, 

Vary 

Lew 

I VOW 

ty  Ism 

VO* 

ly  KM* 

IMgb 

Very 

Hifti 

a*. 


IB 


tmogto*  tfco.c  tto  me  rnjtocatoti.  to  <bi*  i3tw-.S*«v  «**>  to  «to  ptemMlitg  itot  you  anK  rofenttrMy  J»ta  tto 
*nw*d  wrrioro  to r  tto  ftrrt  Iw  ymn  t t»r  *igt>  eoioet? 


CStof>  uw» 

Vsryv  V«ry  im  Matemaa-  r3ty-  »&ri»to-  H&h 

Vary  Law  ty  t-w  ffitgr  iy  M$fc 

lM 


vlty  V&y, 

Vary 


*S.  EirrytMac  coBeWWrwcJ,  tea  mq  diBermt  'WUtoittoitol  1,'urttiim  (*aunpfc.«:  twoikerptafc  It*.  ft«SM|}>SiMt  >otk, 

•eeretortaJ  )A,  put  itotto*  }al»p  etc.  i  cofi*<*.  jet  HMrrtoi,  toilet  to  irm*S  xarvtoa*,  aim.)  da  yoti  rmitotloelfy  kin 
to  otoww  fr*w  tottenfe*  hi*3i  cctocri? 

fc&l*!  Wcltt  Ami  wnator  #>r  p*r  torn  Mtlmeto  of  it*  torn: _ 


A  *16 


We  may  want  lo  gat  so mm  iatam8*is*s  tatsx  Iran  mm  *»«■*»  abost  pwcmtol 
Attiteds*  eaaesxtfat  oocKpettaas*  yes  do  net  oMeet,  pltaesfm  fe  *»«*»• 
wad  aASreeass  of  yser  parears  or  cmrdias*  bale*.  Ynsr  purest*  or  guar#*** 
will  not  tow  ymt  mrnn  to  any  of  th— «  qsesHs— .  There  ta  on '  jgtgagst  ** 
ytwr  to  ftU  out  this  particular  p*^,  bat  ft  will  help  os  if  you  do.  This  yaps 
will  b*  detached  from  the  root  of  ths  qpeattaasaire  aatf  ami  xpmtiHf. 


Chock  One: 

Mother  or 
Female  Guardian 


Name  _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City.  Stats,  Zip 


Check  One: 

_  Father  or 

_  Male  Guardian 

Name  _ _ 

Address  _ 

City,  State.  Zip 


Please  go  back  and  check  to  see  lx  each  question  is  answered  on  the 
previous  pages. 
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APPENTIX  i 

ORDERED  MEANS  FOR  HOURS  OF  EXPOSURE, 

JOB  INFORMATION  RATINGS,  AND  JOB  INFLUENCE  RATINGS 
BY  POPULATION  GROUP 
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APPENDIX  C 

ORDERED  MXANB  FOR  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 
RATINGS  BT  MAJOR  GROUPS 


C-l 


VALUM  IT  MAJOfc  (ssom 


MUl 

4.491 

Opp.  for  Botf-  mprorsmact 

ISBM 

4.674 

l 

Opp.  for  Sekf-Improve'  s  M 

4.253 

Adnmeaea 

4.382 

Frteodly  People 

4.285 

High  Pay 

4.029 

•ecu  rity 

4.069 

Frfnga  Benefits 

4.000 

Frtags  Beneflte 

4.009 

Friendly  People 

9.971 

High  Pay 

4.030 

Security 

3.941 

Advaee*mei4 

3.912 

Freodom 

S.  794 

Preetigs 

3.8H3 

Worthwhile  Activity 

3.644 

Worthwhile  Activity 

3.544 

Prestige 

3.471 

Freedom 

2.380 

Responsibility 

2.163 

Responsibility 

1.177 

Travel 

0.661 

Easy  Wrrk 

0. 10S 

Personal  Restrictions 

0.531 

Persoaal  Restrtctlona 

0.057 

Easy  Work 

0.363 

Travel 

-1.069 

Physical  Danger 

-1.794 

Ualn*c resting  Tasks 

-3.132 

Uninteresting  Tanks 

-2.279 

Physical  Da^er 

s 

4. 574  Opp.  for  BtU-Inprorwiiot 

4. 191  rrtsndly  People 

4. 191  High  Pay 

3. 966  Prestige 

S.  949  Worthwhile  Activity 

9.917  Security 

9. 912  Advancement 

9. 892  Fringe  Beneflte 

9. 990  Freedom 

2.280  Responsibility 

0.574  Travel 

0.442  luy  Work 

0.044  Pereooal  Reetrlottooe 

1.515  Uninteresting  Tasks 

1. 659  Physical  Danger 


White 

4.441  Opp.  for  Self- Improvement 

4.983  Advancement 

4. 250  FrUodly  People 

4.177  Frlags  Benefits 

4.192  Set.  rity 

4.044  High  Pay 

9. 859  Freedom 

9.471  Worthwhile  Activity 

9. 982  Prestige 

2. 162  Responsibility 

0. 906  Travel 

0. 589  Personal  Restrictions 
0.909  Easy  Work 
-1.779  Physical  Danger 
-2. 412  Uninteresting  Tajks 
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i'SSSifiSBSSSSiSS 


Security 
HI#  P-T 


VMtMtle  Activity 
Prestige 
Rv*#pooslblllty 
T»»d 

PiraoMl  Restrictions 
Euy  Work 
Physical  Danger 
Uninteresting  Tasks 


4.194  Opp.  for  flalf-Iapiwiiawit 
4. 147  Ul#  Pay 
4.114  Frii*>  Bwetflt* 

4.103  Priccdly  People 
3.988  Ad vaaosmex* 

3.  818  Security 

3.891  Prestige 

1. 589  Worthwhile  Activity 

3. 516  Freedom 

1. 953  Responsibility 

0.803  Easy  Work 

0.488  Travel 

0.238  Persona]  Rsstrtcttee* 
-1.471  Uninteresting  Tasks 
- ...  618  Physical  Danger 
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APPENDIX  D 


ORDERS!1  MEANS  FOR  PRODUCTS 
OF  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES 
RATING8  BY  POPULATION  GROUPS 


l>I 


PRODUCTS  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES 


- 


V  * 


* 


n. 

<M  & 


White  Male  Non- College 

30.460 

Opportunity  for  Seif -Improvement 

30. 214 

Advancement 

26. 716 

Fringe  Be  aefi is 

.34,  SSI 

Security 

24,664 

High  Pay- 

21.694 

Freed  our, 

20. 666 

Friendly  People 

20. 685 

Worthwhile  Activity 

20.060 

Prestige 

11.489 

Travel 

8. 882 

Responsibility 

2.  698 

Personal  ResteiotlOBS 

-0.746 

Easy  Work 

-0, 826 

Physical  Danger 

-4.143 

Uninteresting  Tasks 

White  Male  College 


36,368 

Opp.  for  Self-Improvement 

30.058 

Security 

29.710 

Advancement 

29.551 

Fringe  Benefits 

27. 249 

Friendly  People 

22. 732 

Freedom 

20. 875 

Prestige 

20. 345 

Worthwhile  Activity 

20. 000 

High  Pay 

19.795 

Responsibility 

9. 141 

Travel 

7  351 

Personal  Restriction* 

-1,746 

Easy  Work 

-8. 994 

Physical  Danger 

-17, 728 

Uninteresting  Tasks 

Black  M  ala  Non -•  C  oil egg 


34.259 

Opportunity  for  Self-Improvement 

.29. 448 

Advavcamaat 

28,404 

High  Pay 

27.406 

Fringe  Benefit® 

25,418 

[Security 

24.593 

Worthwhile  Activity 

23, 874 

Friendly  People 

22,  140 

Presitge 

18.375 

Freedom 

16.640 

Responsibility 

9.  264 

Travel 

3.  393 

Easy  Work 

-5. 380 

Personal  Restrictions 

-6. 774 

Physical  Danger 

-9. 963 

Uninteresting  Tasks 

Black  Mai®  College 


32. 500 

Opp.  for  Saif- Improvement 

27.372 

Security 

27.222 

Worthwhile  Activity 

26.824 

Fringe  Benefits 

25. 037 

Advancement 

24. 563 

High  Pay 

22.682 

Freedom 

21.329 

Friendly  People 

20.472 

Prestige 

14.775 

Responsibility 

3.408 

Travel 

0.576 

Ei  sy  Work 

-1.424 

Paraon&l  Restrictions 

-9,211 

Ityslcal  Danger 

-11.190 

Uninteresting  Tasks 
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White  Fyi raaie  Non  -College 


31.921 

Friendly  People 

30. 560 

Opp.  for  Sel'-Imp  rovement 

29.367 

Advancement 

28.168 

Fringe  Benefits 

23.528 

Security 

23,214 

Prestige 

23.169 

Freedom 

22.590 

High  Pay 

16.438 

Worthwhile  Activity 

7.800 

Responsibility 

5.481 

Easy  Work 

5.283 

Personal  Restrictions 

0.427 

Travel 

-6.446 

Uninteresting  Tasks 

-13.239 

Physical  Danger 

Black  Female  Non-College 


SI.  9S4 

Prestige 

30.906 

Opp.  for  Se'f- Improvement 

28. 340 

Friendly  P  epic 

26.413 

High  Pay 

25.412 

Fringe  Benefits 

22, 590 

Worthwhile  Activity 

19. 990 

Advancement 

19.257 

Freedom 

19. 092 

Security 

16. 571 

Responsibility 

n.  174 

Personal  Restrictions 

1.793 

Easy  Work 

-5.329 

Uninteresting  Tasks 

-7.95  9 

Travel 

-9. 96? 

Physical  Danger 

White  Female  College 

36.747  Opp.  for  Self-Improvemeat 
30. 728  Fringe  Benefits 
30.2.4  Advancement 
27. 655  Security 
25.35 2  Friendly  People 
24.  m  Worthwhile  Activity 
23.169  Freedom 
22.824  High  Pay 
20.732  Prestige 
14.614  Responsibility 
8.161  Travel 
1. 774  Easy  Work 
0.416  Personal  flestric  'ons 
-15.743  Physical  Danger 
-16,785  Uninteresting  Tasks 


Black  Female  College 

33.471  Opp.  for  Self-Improvement 

34.444  Friendly  People 

33.403  Prestige 

28. 986  Advancement 

28,826  Security 

23.004  High  Pay 

26.171  Worthwhile  Activity 

23.072  Freedom 

21.121  F’ri age  Bonef i t« 

16.170  Responsibility 
10. 883  Travel 
4.485  Personal  Restrictions 
1.624  Easy  Work 
-3.986  Uninteresting  Tasks 
-6.117  Phys  i  cal  Danger 
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TSCmVCAL  REPORTS  COi3CEEK0?3 
ATMm  SERVICES  BZCEOnilKMT 
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am  AMmTA'ms  BmummpRY  or 

TSCSmCAL  RSFOK53  CQNC JOUSHG  ABMBD  SERVICED 

sjsasonMiifT  Am  xxmmoHt  ma  -  lm* 


Ko  ace  was  drafted  for  military  service  In  the  United  State#  in  1979, 
and  aufeerttv  for  She  draft  espied  in  the  middle  of  that  year.  Advent  of 
the  eU»vchmteer  armed  service*  is  a  topic  of  continuing  importance  and 
ocawem.  Because  of  the  rooeacy  of  this  change,  most  of  the  relevant 
r sport*  are  still  uispubllahed,  difficult  to  locate,  and  not  easily  accessible 
mm  whets  the  full  reference  is  available.  Moreover,  because  c 4  the 
*pecfeil*«d  and  applied  nature  of  »cm«  of  the  reports,  eventual  Journal 
pa,  iibmttou  of  a>? 'ty  of  them  le  unlikely.  For  these  reasons,  this  biblio¬ 
graphy  km  been  developed.  This  bibliography  provides  Individual  abstracts, 
classified  by  subtopic  categories,  that  other  Investigators  may  use  to  assess 
the  utility  of  a  report  for  his  or  her  own  purposes,  as  well  &a  supplying 
the  appropriate  infer  ms.  tioo  for  accesriurrg  pertinent  documents. 

The  alts  subtopic  oategor'es  used  are  Minority  Groups  and  Human 
Relations;  Aptitude;  Attitudes  and  Enlistment  Incentives,  Testing  and  Training; 
Manpower  Recruitment,  Motivation  and  Retention;  Structure  and  Otganlsatlonai 
Change,  Then®  axe  defined  an  follows: 

A.  Minority  Groups  sand  Human  Relations  is  a  classification  chosen 
to  encompass  those  documents  presenting  Information  and  data 
supporting;  questions  of  Black/ White  hypotheses  and  comparisons, 
race  relations,  oultm.nl  differences  between  races,  and  rotes  for 
women  La  the  military. 

B.  Aptitude  in  general  addresses  the  question  at  suitability  d  persons 
for  assignment  to  particular  Jobs,  and  the  skills  required  for  &*> 
proper  performance  of  assignment*. 

♦This  it;  at  the  same  time  an  extension  and  reAnemen*  of  the  anaotated  bibliogz^y 
included  in  "Methods  for  Estimating  and  Enhancing  the  Military  FotmCsl  of  Sakietod 
Manpower  Segments,  First  Tear  Final  Report,"  Weettagbous*  Health  Syute ma,  August 
1975.  It  is  an  extension  in  that  more  recent  reports  fcfevs  been  added,  tt  in  c 
refIfe£m»£K  in  that  most  reports  published  prior  to  1972  have  been  excluded. 


Pristiiig  pife  Mnk 
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deal  wife  attttadec  otMh  fee  MtriMMR  fete  oMlta  rater- 
part  toward  flu  ^rmd  Poroea,  1m  Atr  1 fart*  An 

dasorfeed  are  device*  used  by  fee  bm»i  to  solicit  htlawi t  trairA ' 
enlistment. 

D.  Testing  tad  Training  specifically  desk  wife  iwrMNtel  teste®  ps^oachires 
for  s  wide  variety  of  reasons,  and  vtfit*  traiedae;  sitaatlteM,  ragnlrw** 
mentis,  sod  assignments. 

E.  Mtogoger  Recruitment,  jfattmttg|  mad  Beteatloa  Is  a  my  bread 
category  which  addresses  the  overall  manpower  rcqpinsineate  for 
the  services  and  Issues  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ttmoad  term 
retention  and  career  motivation.  Documemte  dvalteg  with  feaea 
issues  axe  concerned  with  officer  personnel  as  well  ns  enlisted 
persons. 

F.  fltractare  and  Orgftaia&tlogal  Change  ic  «a  appropriate  generic 
grouping  for  those  documents  which  raise  the  issue  of  m  All- 
Volunteer  Service  rather  than  one  predicated  an  the  draft. 

Abstracts  are  Included  tor  articles  related  to  propocate  dealing 
wife  comparative  analysis  of  mUltary/elvtlt&n  wages,  and  ofecr 
proposals  for  improving  military  conditions  and  snaking  (he  military 
more  attractive  for  the  volunteer. 

This  bibliography  was  used  as  a  working  research  base  for  fee  program 
"Methods  for  Estimating  asd  Enhaacteg  the  Military  Potential  of  Selected  Manpower 
fiegriefite"  fended  by  fee1  Atr  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research.  Aa  teach,  the 
categories  d«fta®d  were  predicated  upon  fee  needs  and  interests  of  the  larger 
project  of  whlce  It  was  a  part. 

Abstracts  are  listed  to  alphabetical  order  by  aufec. ,  wife  fee  caterer  teal 
designation  appearing  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  mA  t&divtdml  abstract  tht 
cetegorieo  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  more  ferja  arm  may  be  ecsoala ted  wife 
a  given  document.  Abetmcfce  are  original  author  generated  uaiaer  odante 
Issdkmted. 
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Belt,  J.  A.  Tfe  llimtwllk  of  SStlOftoTS  -  dtaetttS&exe  te  *  military  salt  to 
reeettadtnsfit.  preectatad  la  ‘  %  l$e7kafesp  on  Research  of  Bflktsry 

Mi»va«ir  -  Ik*  AU-?*)ntotr  Military,  topt ember  81-89,  IfSI*  jatatiy 
qpMidl  fey  th»  Mar-Ualveratlar  gamlaar  Md  9t  Air  Foroo  OCBoe  of 
aeiMtiflo  rt***flTffri 

A  wdiwttai  to  knot  will  ca— a  that  liftrtdMli  will  boro  coon  to 
do.  Job  oolorfooMot  aloe*  la  aa  Important  stop  forward  in  laorsastag 
eattafcotion  with  nlUtary  life.  Hot  extra  work  alone  i*  not  enough.  B 
out*  bo  coupled  with  wflldwt  challenge,  diversity  and  roaponoibtttty  ia 
order  to  omJro  *  military  ooroor  moocingtal  aad  rewarding  to  ool— tool*. 
Tbi«  will  bo  aboolnteiy  essential  If  too  Air  Force  1*  to  ooaUmno  to  oailot 
aad  retain  too  hlghaot  oallbor  of  men  aad  women.  (Xxoorp tad) 

Catoforloe  E/F 


Blalek,  H.  M. ,  Tajrior,  J.  E.,  A  Hauke,  R.  N.  taatraottoaal  etrategtee  tor 
traiaiag  men  of  hi#  aad  tow  aptitude.  Tenia  tool  Report  79-10,  April 
1079,  Human  Heeouroea  Research  Organization,  reaearch  for  the 
Departmeet  of  toe  Army. 

Tile  report  deela  with  reteerob  conducted  to  proride  information 
that  oaa  be  weed  to  improve  traloiag  of  men  of  widely  differing  aptitodea, 
especially  for  tot  Army' a  high  daaaity  oombat  aad  ooaabat  support  Military 
OooupeMoaal  %eotaltl—  (MOfa).  Tie  reaearch  Uorolred  (a)  a  aeries  of 
laborer;  atudiea,  uaiag  systematic  manipulation  of  leaning  variables, 
aad  f>)  a  strategy  of  optlmiaation  applied  in  aa  operational  ceding,  testing 
out  promialag  paklallaee.  Aa  ia  previous  studies,  major  (Reformats  were 
obeerved  ia  toe  pexforaaaoe  of  high  aad  tow  aptitude  groups,  with  the 
grwatoet  dUtoraaora  ia  tasks  making  mora  cognitive  demand*  aad  foe  toast 
ia  tasks  uaiag  manipulative  motor  ski  Us.  For  low  aptitude  men,  arrange¬ 
ments  that  mailmlse  personal  Interaction  during  Instruction  were  passraily 
bsst  High  aptitude  ».en  can  toara  many  tasks  thsmsshres,  gives  toe 
miaimum  information,  directions,  and  standards. 


Ca  egory  B 


Bravo,  NL  w,  4  Ghttakaa,  W.  Y.  fn  all-vefemltinr  Mtary  cat  t»  cMe. 

Teekakwi  &?g»rfc  m,  January  if,  Iffi,  OpovcStae*  Stofasrok,  fra.,, 

Ooatreet  NMGM'Tt-C-463*,  'J«k*  of  Nml  ftceoattlu 

lUc  *tedy  cairtftw  foe  f  «uMal  for  totograttag  frbnwifoi  m 
cturmm  la  foe  Mary  emrircssnftea*  tato  foe  career  edaartletai  ywytwn 
which  arc  cm*re«3Sy  Mi|  developed  with  the  pabile  tfoeifoH  ciiwuMj)', 

Ttl*  Integr  a  loo  wank!  remit  1*  foe  pro aatuttoa  o t  Mary  itffrpai  Infor¬ 
mation  la  fot  some  odaoattaaal  context  la  wfcioh  emptoymaat  fcjflera»aaro 
on  comparable  oaraara  la  the  civilian  eevireemeat  la  proeefood. 

Interviews  vara  ooaductod  with  key  personnel  tatfeiaU.fi.  OfOee 
of  Idnoettoa,  foe  National  footnote  of  Kducetioa,  cat  auroral  other  agreed*# 
aad  orsfeBtaatloaa  involved  la  oaraar  sdocattce  development,  to  rorfliy  foe 
feasibility  of  the  study  ooaoapt,  aad  to  obtain  teformatto*  duoxfotti  oumnl 
manpower  procurement  procedures  aad  Ntvy  ocoopattoael  laftoroattaa  aad 
career  orlealatioo  mate  rials. 

Baaed  on  the  re  cult*  of  interview*  conducted  aad  the  review  of 
material*  a— cabled,  foe  concept  of  Intefretloa  of  Navy  oareere  lato  career 
eduoatioB  waa  deemed  feasible,  aad  raoommenriattaui  were  forma  Inlet!  ptr- 
taiatng  a)  development  of  career  guidance  materials  deeerfoftai :  eornfrifoeae 
aad  career  development  opportunities  la  foe  Navy,,  b)  Navy  support  of 
career  education  curriculum,  and  c)  establishment  of  Uafrape  betweaa  foe 
Navy  and  agenetoc  aad  orspudaatica*  Involved  in  career  education. 

Categories  C/D/F 


Bryan,  O.  F. ,  Jr.  Preliminary  finding*  Iron  foe  1971  annual  DOD  aurvoy. 

Draft,  September  1972. 

The  service*  hav*  changed  a  number  of  peraoonel  policies,  especially 
those  dealing  with  living  condi  ttoos,  asoignraarite,  and  foe  rale  of  minority 
group*. 

In  November,  1971,  foe  Deportment  of  Dafoaaa  coaducted  a  survey  af 
approximately  42,000  officers  aad  enlisted  «m«a.  Over  100  qpeettoac  were 
asked  about  individual  character!  vtic*  and  personal  opinions.  He  p arpene 
of  the  survey  was  to  gather  data  for  nee  in  policy  making  by  foe  Uspart- 
meat.  Response!)  to  some  50  questions  have  been  made  available  for  study. 
The  purpose  of  fola  paper  is  to  present  some  pisllmtaary  lewitte  of  foe 
survey  as  a  base  point  for  measuring  chances  la  foe  a&rvioa 


> 


tiOwMwy  ah  Ha  mot  Ha  it  to  eipermt  foot  tart  Irm  shape  Ota 
AjmmMmm  mfUlin  Qm  la  tat  draft.  fer  anw  tamo  dealien  tat 

fthtawi  AiMktaiti  Aotofei^^^tmi&ae  ^^^wneink^l  {ifMglLMMti  *A  f— a  tti  AB^m 

AsmtataNM.  tit  tfltecta  rf  tat  draft  tit  iw  to  T>M>  U  vtaere 
44%  «f  tat  triltad  men  tttn  native  tot?  i*  lift  tfild  fttt  draft  proeeoew 
mum  6m  meet  tenestaat  re&ftcae  for  cSb?  tr  iMm  (to  tat  wifltt.  ittea 
It  m  Imrease  of  «tta  pate*  atom  1944, 

Ctotssnist  A/B/F 


Orurp enter,  J.  &.,  A  Chrletei,  JU  8.  Predicting  eidUtt  putaoi  grades  tram 
ooeopettcasi  ani  hsckgnmad  data,  Report  No.  AFHEL-TB-7I-T4, 

Perecmed  Research  Division,  Lackland  Air  Form  Boot,  Tessa,  March  lift. 

A  job  analysis  inventory  was  administered  to  civilian  Air  Form 
empieyoM  in  taa  Accounting  fund  Ikum  career  field.  Tank  performance 
data,  provided  by  4,449  Job  taouataeeta  in  seven  General  Sehetade  (09) 
series,  wart  analysed  using  mnitipfie  regression  techniques.  The  data  wart 
found  to  ba  higfely  pmtotlve  of  tat  OB  trade  author? tad  for  tat  peelttan. 
Reported  oorraiatioeo  are  of  a  snfHef«nfc  napibAi  to  mgaest  taut  kwrlodp 
of  specific  tanka  performed  oat  bo  uatd  at  a  atablt  predictor  of  tpprapritta 
trade.  Additionally,  the  data  indicate  that  fattas  unralatod  to  job  reqrtre- 
naata,  each  as  tae  incumbent 'e  tea,  Ufa.  or  marital  tout,  and  unique  job 
ohnracterlsflos,  snob  as  geographical  localise  and  command  to  which  asa&pmdr 
do  not  act  at  a  aigaiflesat  ton  zoo  of  bias  to  grade  determinations.  to 
gemrnl,  both  taa  ttobllity  and  tae  objectivity  of  tdctaf  civil  service  grade 
dnssiflceiloao  are  strongly  eqpoiitd, 


Csyior,  J.  3. ,  Stick!,  T.  G.,  Fox,  L.  C.,  A  Ford,  J.  P.  Nsthadfttofftea  for 
dotoxmtetag  reeding  requirements  of  military  occupational  apsctolHse. 
Technical  Report  7>9,  March  1079,  Human  Resources  Research  Orpnnisation, 
Beeeercik  for  tae  Department  of  tto  Army, 

READNTfEB  research  wis  concerned  v*ita  the  development  of  method* 
olofdee  for  determining  rendbig  requirements  of  Amy  MOfie.  Three 
approaches  for  assessing  MOP  literacy  demands  are  described!  (a)  sumlfets 
of  readability  of  Amy  MCifl  materials  using  a  newly  developed  readability 
formula  esHbrafced  on  Army  pereou&el  and  Amy  job  material  4  (b)  use  ef 
Information  currently  in  Army  data  banka  to  etody  vrl*«  tank'.* M  betfweea 
mediae  ability  (entinuited  from  AFQI)  and  job  provider. -y  fattened  by  tae 
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nMes^niwd  of  jwhwwmI  xesdbis  sldlln  is  rsMfot  to  pwftoteiwy  oft 
■pecftatty  oonstfnsted  Job  WmHag  Thsk  I'm*  *JE*T)."  ItealMSUy  eMes 
bat  tadtente  tbs  relsM’s  sMtib  of  «uh  fprotwl,  and  «ib£»  ©onoepku*! 
and  iprattaul  pUoot  la  diioialalai  UbiMr  Wfiimusiib  of  Jobs  >nt 
described. 

Categories  D/F 


Chriatel,  Su  E.  Awljnis  of  noUl  difiorectoea  la  torma  of  work  urn ignments. 

Jib  interest  and  bit  utilisation  of  taint  and  training.  Boport  Mo.  AFHRL- 
TR-72-1,  PinofMl  flaeearch  Lirlsioa,  Lackland  Air  Form  Bmt  TOioun 
Janusry  1971. 

First-term  Stack  airmen  were  compered  with  first-term  Non-Blacks 
la  11  career  ladders  in  terms  of  their  work  aaal foments,  Job  interests, 
and  X* *  utilisation.  The  unique  contribution  of  race  in  accounting  for  the 
number  a  tasks  anipad  and  for  tea  sverifs  difficulty  level  of  tasks  per¬ 
formed  per  unit  time  was  not  significant  in  any  of  tee  ladders.  Race  did 
mako  s  unique  contribution  in  predicting  an  overall  Job  difficulty  lades  in 
two  ladders,  but  in  each  instance  this  contribution  was  lees  than  am  per¬ 
cent.  There  appeared  to  be  no  practical  differences  in  tee  types  of  aanifa- 
ments  given  to  Alecks  end  Non- Blacks  within  tea  11  ladders  investigated. 
Blanks  in  tee  191X9  Comm;  mi  cab  one  Center  and  702X0  Administrative 
ladders  rape/* '4  a  '  ^her  level  of  Job  interest  and  a  hi^er  feeling  of 
utili  ration.  them  differences  were  significant,  but  were  relatively 

email. 

Categories  A/fl/C 


dotfeltor,  J. ,  4  Itoters,  B,  G.  Profession  and  society:  Attitudes  of  selected 

Army  captains  w\d  majors.  Paper  presented  at  tee  Workshop  of  Research  ~ 
Ibe  All-Volunteer  Military,  September  i'0-23,  1972,  Jointly  sponsored  t? 
tee  Mer-Univoralty  Seminar  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 

The  study  is  based  on  personal  interviews  conducted  during  1971  with 
145  active-duty  Amy  officers;  all  but  three  of  thorn  were  captains  and 
majors.  'Chb  offices*  interviewed  were  at  tee  point  in  their  careers  where 
almost  all  said  they  had  made  tee  decision  to  stay  in  tee  aerviee  for  at 
leant  10  years,  but  yet  a  large  part  of  those  *0  yean  lay  in  front  of  teem. 
They  ur»re  able  to  respond  to  questions  in  terns  of  expectation*  an  w*U  as 
in  terms  of  actual  experience.  They  had  mads  their  initial  career 


ci— mtommlm  by  bagrtac  U  baynwi  id?  nlllgMiry  |«M  Mi  by  pig  to 
ididt  r»rti-  nmUi  tv  Oermfind  Mi  OMtnl  Staff  Collage. 
This  ttolor  of  ii  ottotr  ooxpa  me  Ml  wtal  becatuw  (a)  «gibi  sad 
major*  hurt  reooived  somewhat  loco  ra  starch  eUtattoai  (b)  hsmipMtty  la 
■mi  characteristics  ksoiltiP*  carmila  ahsmsr  focus  on  oit?  ehnxwotor- 
f  dl«i  (e)  Mom  mo  efitotrs  vtos«  So*  tm  the  mUtfory  bat  baa*  oaa  of 
great  trihukdoa;  and  $1)  It  la  bora  ftd  tha  services  atand  to  loot  smm  of 
their  beat  young  officers,  (Excerpted) 

Category  E 


Cobb,  B.  B. ,  Mathews,  J.  J.,  &  Lay,  C.  D.  A  comparative  study  of  female 
aad  male  air  traffic  controller  trainees.  Report  Ho.  FAA-AM-72-22, 

FaA  Civil  Aeromedlcal  Institute,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  May  1972, 

TMa  study  comparea  age,  education,  pre-FAA  axperisaoe,  aptitudes, 
trminiag- course  performance  measures,  aad  poat-Acadomy  attrition  mb* 
of  tha  83  women  who  entered  baalc  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  training  at  die 
FAA  Academy  daring  November  1968  through  March  1970  with  those  of 
various  sample*  of  the  3,750  males  who  ante  red  t  raising  during  the  same 
period.  The  study  revealed  no  significant  d&fCarenoeo  between  the  means 
of  the  female  am  r^J le  trainees  with  respect  to  age  aad  educational  level. 
When  samples  of  the  89  females  wore  compared  with  groups  of  male 
trainees  in  terms  of  performance  on  90  different  aptitude  toots,  only  four 
moon  differences,  all  of  which  favored  die  females,  proved  statistically 
significant.  Only  45.8  per  cent  of  die  83  women  had  pre-FAA  ATC- related 
experience,  while  such  experience  was  possessed  by  69.9  per  cent  of  a 
sample  of  796  males;  the  difference  was  signiflcfjri  at  the  .01  level.  The 
means  of  die  training  course  grade  averages  of  '.wo  groups  differed  by 
only  three -tenths  of  one  point  and  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  Academy  attrition  rate  of  20.5  per  oeat  for  the  females  aad  29.2  per 
cent  for  the  798  males.  However,  the  groups  differed  markedly  wife 
respect  to  post-Academy  attrition  rates.  !t  was  determined  dmt  99.3  per 
cent  of  the  06  females  who  completed  Academy  basic  training  snore  no  losgsr 
in  die  air  traffic  managem  ent  system  as  of  April  1971  whereas  only  19.1 
per  cent  of  the  613  males  (within  the  sample  of  796)  who  graduated  from  the 
Academy  were  subsequently  attrited. 

Category  B 


£-6 


,  Because  istereit  iii  1  a  voMunr  aiMm  Dma  la  ten 

United  States  it  high  and  oMtwrwiii  in  tea  1979s,  tea  KfcMtagkm  Ofttas 
of  tea  American  Satdtettet  for  1— aril  bat  dMpted  tela  bttdtegrapby  vfite 
a  summary  mm y.  Resolting  from  a  systematic  survey  of  tea  Iterators, 
it  inotedss  material  on  tee  broad  toplou  of  tea  draft,  numpowr  reqoire- 
manta,  oosts,  and  effect  on  American  IsetttotiiMM,  bat  exeMsn  oamentmtkn 
on  tbe  Selective  Sterrioe  System  or  po«sihli  national  servloo  programs. 
Commitalon  reports,  Congressional  bearings,  research  studies,  journal 
articles,  and  moaognpks  were  selected  tor  value,  accuracy,  tad  relevance 
to  tee  topic,  while  superficial  and  daf  id  newspaper  and  magarise  arttdse 
ware  excluded,  The  sbetracte  present  the  reader  with  tee  basic  facts 
contained  in  each  source.  Hie  bibliographer  is  divided  Into  three  breed 
categories  corresponding  to  tho  sections  of  the  brief  summary  essay,  which 
also  makes  specific  references  to  tee  abstracted  entries. 

Categories  E/F 


Date!,  W.  E.  The  Fort  Ord  merit-reward  system.  Report  Nc.  0C01,  June  8, 

1972,  Army  Training  Center,  Fort  Ord,  California. 

The  paper  described  tee  development  of  s  program  of  contingency 
management  (incentive  manipulation)  in  recruit  tralnixg  at  Ford  Ord, 
California.  This  program  is  called  tee  Merit-Reward  System  (MM)*  The 
MRS  can  be  viewed  as  an  applied  outgrowth  of  behaviorism,  speoifloaU 
Skinnerian  operant  conditioning  in  a  social  system.  The  MRS  was  developed 
by  conducting  reinforcement  surreys  of  the  recruits,  aelsettng  those  incentives 
rated  as  very  strong  and  which  could  be  manipulated,  devising  means  for 
asaigning/reconiing  secondary  reinforcement  (token  allocation),  selecting/ 
defining  tee  behaviors  to  be  shaped  and  maintained  (i.e.,  rewarded), 
communicating  the  system  to  the  participants,  and  constructing  mee&s  for 
monitoring  the  execution  of  the  system. 

Category  E 


E-9 


Dunham,  A.  D.  Eott  oatoi  of  sn  too  Job  tndrin  to  the  t-ektll  Wool  is 
too  ooBuoatowUMMi  oo ton r  operations  specialty.  Personnel  lenneroh 
Dtviaton,  LiaMaad  Air  Foroo  Bom,  Texas,  Jum  iift 

Oe&MoM  ooooorood  with  too  moo  of  aBncaattro  Air  Foroo  treltoOf 
methods  regain  several  types  of  doto.  Among  toooo  oro  capacity  to  train, 
coot  of  too  training,  and  gaailty  of  too  trolaod  airmen.  The  two  methods 
of  formal  tralalaf  La  toe  Air  Force  arc  oo-.ho  -Job  tralalaf  (OJT)  and 
technical  school  tralalaf.  The  data  current1*  oeteg  prorldod  to  docioloo 
makers  for  selecting  too  proper  mU  of  theae  two  tralalaf  methods  can  be 
au  beta  nil  ally  Improved. 

The  present  publication  reporta  oo  an  examination  of  tha  ralattnpaMp 
amoof  the  testa  of  the  Army  Claoalfloatioo  Battery  la  various  eubfroupe 
of  toe  Army  ealletod  population  const  kdng  of  mee  of  different  levels  of 
m 'vital  ability,  different  educe t local  levels,  and  Whites  and  Negroes  for 
possible  differences  for  different  subgroups.  (Excerpted) 

Category  D 


Faria,  J.  H.  Changing  patterns  of  aoclailcatioa  La  U.  8.  Army  basic  combat 
training.  Paper  preautocd  at  toe  Workahop  on  Research  oo  Military 
Manpower  -  The  All-Volunteer  Military,  September  Sl-XS,  1972,  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Into  i^Uelve  ratty  Seminar  oad  too  Air  Force  Office  of 
Scientific  Research. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  le  to  describe  and  Illustrate  eomi  of  tor 
specific  devices  of  recant  U.  8.  Army  methods,  mainly  from  toe  parse  os' 
experience  of  the  writer,  who  »  ent  through  three  courses  of  ouch  trailing 
-  basic  combat  training  at  Fort  Lewis,  frouu  Aupiet  to  October  1909,  sad 
non- com  missioned  officers  candidate  school  at  Fort  Beonlng,  Qeorgl*,  from 
November  1969  to  February  1970.  A  second  purpose  Is  to  Introduce  and 
discuss  some  Issues  which  emerge  from  changes  In  the  military  «nd  In  the 
S'Mdal  context  of  the  military  during  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
•ye  tom ,  (Excerptri) 

Categories  E/F 


L- 10 


Fsdermam,  P.  J. ,  Laatmaa,  M.  R.,  4  Segal,  A.  L  Factor*  Involved  to  the 

adjustment  of  low  aptitude  ptnoaS  to  the  Nary  and  toair  use  to  predicting 
r—ttotm—L  Final  Technical  Repot,  Applied  Psychological  Servlooa, 
too.,  Contract  N00014-72-C-0497,  Perec— I  mod  Tratotog  Program*.  Office 
of  Moral  Research,  Auguat  1972. 

A  longitudinal  aaalyel*  of  toe  reactions  of  a  aampla  of  low  aptitude 
personnel  tr  arioua  aspect ■  of  Nary  life  ia  preaectod.  Questionnaire* 
were  adfcito  .ersd  at  rarlou*  point*  during  the  flret  enlistment  of  a  cohort 
■ample  of  Category  IV  sailors.  The  aaeeaameat  points  sampled  were: 

(1)  first  week  of  boot  camp,  (2)  end  of  recruit  tratotog  (three  months  after 
entering  the  service,  (2)  nine  month*  after  entry  into  the  service,  and  (4) 
termination  of  the  Initial  enlistment.  Factor*  influencing  perception  of  the 
Navy  at  the  point*  sampled  are  isolated  and  the  predictability  of  roonllatmnnl 
from  the  factor*  of  the  first  three  time  periods  ia  stated. 

Categories  C/E 


Fisher,  A.  H. ,  Jr.  Attitudes  of  youth  toward  military  service.  Consulting  Report 
CR-D7-77-16,  April  18,  1972,  Human  Resources  Research  Organlsaf  m, 
for  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

This  report  provides  information  about  the  motivations  and  predispositions 
of  contemporary  American  civilian  youth  as  elicited  in  two  independent  surveys. 
The  surveys,  conducted  in  May  1871  and  November  1871,  a  six- 

month  period  (hiring  which  the  followtog  major  events  transpired:  (a)  draft 
call*  were  lowered,  (b)  the  troop  level  in  Vietnam  was  rsduoed,  and  (c)  the 
Army  initiated  an  advertising  campaign  to  announce  the  increased  pay 
allowance  to  serviceman. 

Result*  are  derived  from  the  two  nationwide  sample*  of  young  male 
civilians,  age*  16  through  21,  who  expressed  (hair  opinions  ou  these  topic* 
through  the  mechanism  of  personal  interviews.  This  report  compares  and 
contrasts  the  reactions  of  youth  to  key  topics  and  programs  of  military 
service  to  May  1971  sod  November  1971.  Interpretations  of  the  ^nritnga 
rhould  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  study  populations  exclude*  a  sub- 
jtaittol  proportion  of  men  in  the  age  group  —  that  is,  those  men  who  have 
entered  the  military  service.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  A/C/F 
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Fisher.  A.  HL,  Jr.  AWtadw  et  youft  tewazd  iitlttu]'  eerrloo:  cstjjfcs  M 

a&tkkiI  surveys  eahciid  la  May  WDL,  :ftrtekr  lUVi,  ud  Am  i9f?u 
Coaeufctt&f  Bapart  C*-D7-T*-I4»f  ttuut  iMeeurosu  ftuMunch 
prq»r»d  for  t^«  Offioo  of  the  Aoriataot  Bccavtsxy  off  JMmm  $M'«tpe«wr 

and  Fas&wrve  Affairs).  August  l£i72. 

Thin  report  provides  information  about  to  motivations  awl  psw§l*~ 
position#  erf  oaAMBfonrv  American  civilian  ysulb  as  elicited  to  toe 
independent  surveys.  The  surveys,  cocx3uuto.l  lit  May  1871,  November  3311, 
end  June  197 2,  eeootapass  s  thtrtoeo  month  period  during  which  the  following 
major  events  transpired:  (a)  draft  calls  wm  lowered,  <1b)  thr  troop  taw  el 
to  Vietnam  was  re&toed,  and  (e)  an  ittcreaae,  la  bombing  of  Nbrilt  Vi«tar.a» 
occurred.  November  If 71  interviews  wore  done  after  the  Army  inltfotod 
an  advertialne  campaign  to  announce  the  Increased  pay  aMowance  to  service- 
men.  June  1972  Interviews  were  done  concurrently  with  the  jumouamment 
that  foe  Army  was  offering  a  new  comtvU  arms  enlistment  bonne,. 

Reeuita  derive  from  three  nationwide  sample®  ctf  yrnag  male  civilians, 
ages  17  through  21,  who  expressed  their  aftnloo*  and  attitudes  on  a  variety 
of  topics  through  the  mechanism  of  pereea&l  interviews.  Tils  report 
compares  and  contrasts  tbs  reactions  of  youth  to  key  topic*  and  programs 
of  military  service  in  May  1971,  November  1971,  and  Jum  1272.  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  findings  should  be  qpialifled  by  the  fact  tot  the  study 
population  excludes  a  substantial  proportion  of  men  la  the  i6~21  age  group  - 
that  Is,  those  men  who  have  entered  the  military  service.  « Excerpted) 

Categories  A/C/F 


Fisher,  A.  H. ,  Jr.,  *  Harford,  M.  A.  Traml*  in  enlistment  motivailoai  result* 

of  AFEL’H  surveys  of  enlisted  men  from  April  1971  to  April  197%.  Ccswialtiiig 
report  AFHPIv-Ttt-73-ftfl,  rev.  fltptembor  1972,  Human  Reeuwrts©*  Research 
Organisation,  Contract  F41609-7J-C-G910,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  arJ  Reserve  Affaire!. 

A  year  long  mrrey  was  cor^led  at  a  sample  of  Armed  Forces 
Entrance  and  Examining  Station*  ,o  ascertain  enli&tmcm  o&Mtivatlon  of  indi¬ 
viduals  onto  ring  military  service.  During  the  survey  period  of  April  1971 
to  April  1972  tn*ro  vraa  a  decline  in  draft  motivated  enlistments  with  learning 
skills  oi  trade  awi  the  opportunity  for  advanced  education  as  the  moat 
desirable  motivators.  The  tairvey  also  showed  the  importer/^  of  family, 
friends,  recruiter  an  determining  in  whiah  servioe  a  man  enlist*. 

Categories  A/C/E 


r 


E-12 


Friedman,  L.  A  auzvey  of  adveallnlau  mnieMii  aid  enlifrtnasat  pi— by 

reasfflt  m?busteets  In  tiw  Aiwd  Sasvfoea.  Final  report,  October  IT,  1971, 
Iflalhematic  x  li>«. ,  Cot£ra«i  Jfe.  71-C-05II,  Office  of  Hwral 

Jteaimrah,  All  Voloreor  Force  Program, 

A  joimipia  of  recant  tttXietoou  for  all  toe  services  mi  ing&rriewsd 
Bt  four  At  s;$U  oeohnrn.  Qu<t>e^«u  wsps  Avkzd  abocd  awareness  of 
advertising  sjkI  phtmdng  for  rbclr  reoont  enlistment  dseintca.  Adver¬ 
tising  awirta&afl  incfodswl  (1)  specific  copy  po^t  recoil,  <S>  slogan 
Jdeafiifieette  {i>,  foHievnbIMy  A.  advertise,  cad  (4)  recall  of  advertfnfsag 
media.  KeJUntment  hlaitaaiRg  qy  irllon*  Uusfoded  (1)  type?  of  recruiter 
coal  acts  with  the  variate  wnl^*,  (2)  second  choice  erf  service,  (St)  wb&n 
the  ctdietraeai  decision  was  made  ar»d  {4)  reason*  lor  choice  of  oemcs. 


From  tho  dr»u  developed,  anaiyaao  were  made  on  (1)  the  effective - 
max  of  race  at  advertising  and  recruit!  eg,  {%)  planning  oetterne  of  enlistees, 
and  (3)  pea  Hi  blr  -  •  ortialw  strategies. 

Category  C 


Fugttl,  i.  W.  K.  Task  diffkiilty  *ad  task  aptitude  hexii-Av.'.xrk  scales  for  the 

mecka&Ical  and  electronics  caroe*-  tutldi.  Repo-i  Ho,  A  FURL  -  Tfi-72 -40 , 
Personnel  Research  Division,  Lackland  Air  For,'*  Bonn,  TtJaa,  April  1972. 

Thin  exploratory  study  examined  be  foeaifctevty  of  conalrurtting  bench¬ 
mark  scales  on  the  dim »m iotw  ot  teak  difficulty  and  i&sk  aptitude  for  tanka 
in  meefcani cad  and  electronic*  Job  &*-<»&  a.  11  mve  determined  that  small 

numbers  of  <rork  supervisors  and  behavioral  acianttste  can  achieve  high 
interrater  agreement  m  the  dimensions  of  tank  difficulty  and  tank  aptitude, 
respectively.  The  nuak-dlffexeuoe  correlation  coefficient/*  between  the  tank 
difficulty  ami  t&eh  epfcitudcs  ccsiea  wae  Q.  39  for  the  mechanical  tank  state- 
moots  and  0. 92  for  the  electronics  hus,  stsfoimnta.  Assuming  cocaiistOfiUy 
high  correction.;  between  work  supervisors'  judgements  of  difficulty  and 
behavioral  scientists'  jud#-iuen«>  of  aptitude,  task  aptitude  recrements 
may  he  inferred  directly  from  trsk  difficulty  values  &«  designated  by  work 
sopevieore  is  the  fiel*1 

Category  B 
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Gate.afl,  B.  H. ,  &  Heine,  B,  An  of  &  nc«  aateiSaas  attmlaar, 

Research  ttraiocli  ropert  10~?3.  QtUtf  of  Sfctvai  Tedmlddi  T*®Mag, 

Naval  Air  ataticm  Memphis  <?&)*  UEilltagtae,  April  Wfl, 

This  report  evaiuatea  the  effectiveness  of  a  mmimt  jpppo&dt  So 
cfcsLgtag  Attitudes  «c  xace  rel&ttens,  The  semiaarfl  were  relatively  epear- 
ended  dialogue  between  Black  aed  White  serviowaea,  Ttw  aeoife&rs  had 
16  members  tusd  were  run  by  two  facilitators  that  km!  only  feeal  or  minimal 
training.  Attitude  change  am  meaenrad  *>y  the  WisKnawsca  Multtfacter 
Racial  Attitude  inventory. 

A  six  group  «qwri»keaUi  design  w^a  used  that  provided  fox'  testing 
prior  to  the  seminar,  testing  at  the  end  of  the  one  week  seminar,  ami  at 
a  throe  month  Interval  with  appropriate  control  group®. 

Results  indicated  that  the  seminar  changed  .racial  attitude*  sipd®.e*«ily 
in  an  equalitarian  direction,  at  the  one  week  and  three  s-.a©th  testing  interval*. 

Category  A 


(Hickman,  A.  8.,,  Qoodstadt,  B,  E.,  Korraaa,  A.  K, ,  ft  Ecn1snc2.uk,  A.  P. 

Navy  career  motivation  programs  la  an  all-volunteer  condition.  L  A 
cognitive  map  of  career  motivation.  Technical  report  AIH-S220S-3/7S  -TR, 
Marc®  1073,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Contract  N00014-72-C-0387, 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  Personnel  ft  Training  Research  Progmr.e, 

This  report  traces  the  development  oi  a  model  oi  i%vy  career  motiv  ¬ 
ation  under  the  all  -volunteer  condition,  Th,«  is  an  outgrowth  of  throe  inter¬ 
view  studies  in  which  Information  &b«ut  teeter*  influential  In  enlimf-meni  and 
recalls  tment  decision  was  elicifcvl,  interviewee  sample/s  Included  men  who 
wero  at  various  atag*i»  of  considering  enlistment  Li  the  Navy,  \vs»  wall  a* 
pe rooms  1  in  throe  shortage  ratings  at  four  points  In  (heir  first  enlistment. 

Key  influences  affecting  enlistment  decisions  aro  explored.  On  the 
positive  side,  these,  include  job  training  &jad  educational  opportunities, 
financial  benefits,  travel  opportunities  and  support  from  peer*  On  the 
other  side,  associated  with  lack  of  interest  in  the  Navy,  are  factor*  accb 
an  perceived  loss  of  freedom,  and  incompatible  job  and  ©<k»  emit  coal  gmus. 
With  personnel  now  In  service,  the  latter  factors  were  further  explored 
in  the  context  of  actual  esqperience.  Perceived  benefits  of  training  aod 
Job  satisfaction  wore  associated  with  positive  roeulistmeai  intents  ooa,  and 
leas  of  freedom  and  unmet  expectations  were  linked  to  separate  intend  loan. 
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Ob  &»  baric  of  tow  fcaterriew  date,  a  «*&£  ad  «y«if 

la  deaeiflbod  and  toy  peCita  that  way  to  «*aftipltfthi  to  s&Malto- 
tw^re  istorvswttoae  are  Oted.  A  eri  of  MgpMlteaB  feaw  adtoistrirattva 
apirUMOU  ead  poMfti*  saw  for  koyi— aaUBg  fodIM  ofoops  rimtog 
to  enhance  career  motivation  uve  tbm  offer®; 1 

Categories  &/C/X/F 


GUekmai a,  A.  8. ,  Norman,  A.  K.*  Gbodstedt,  B.  E. ,  Fwjr,  S,  L.,  Jr. , 

Bomauaosuk,  A.  P.  A  stody  of  experimental  lnoeatives  aa  an  isftwwtoe  ob 
nUatauot  lofoatioa.  Tortoitol  Memorandum  No.  S,  Oofante  1*71, 
American  Institutes  tor  Raeearch,  Contract  N00014-72-C-<U>3T,,  <M«o  of 
Naval  Research,  Portoaw!  fc  Training  Research  Programs. 

Incentives  Much  ua  enlistment  bonuses  are  frequently  ttuggestod  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  recruiting  la  too  all-volunteer  forco  setting.  Tho  basic 
assumption  behind  tham  ia  "more  ia  better. "  Single  incentives,  double 
incentive  proteges,  and  triple  Incentive  packages  wars*  compared  for  potential 
influence  oo  enlistment.  Also,  in  the  came  vein,  the  folio* lag  comparison! 
were  made:  1)  $1000  vs.  $8000  bonus,  and  8)  8  years  free  eelleffs  after  4 
years  of  service  vj.  4  years  free  college  after  4  years  of  oervioe.  Hen 
waa  no  aupport  for  "more  Is  better."  Furthermore,  "mom  is  sometimes 
worse." 


The  most  attractive  Items  showed  a  pervasive  interest  first  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-date  mination  as  well  as  traditional  lnoestivee.  Recxwlt- 
maat  strategies  will  have  lo  take  both  needs  into  account. 

Categories  C/F 


Goftard,  8.  J. ,  DeGrade.  J.  8.,  &  Vlneberg,  R.  Att^udlnal  studies  of  the 

VOLAR  experiment:  Permanent  ptirty  personnel,  li  *1.  'footaioal  Deport 
72-26,  August  1072,  Human  Resources  Research  Organisation,  research  tor 
the  Department  'f  i she  Army. 

One  purpose  of  Product  VOLAIt,  a  field  eapenment  contorted  during 
FY1071  as  peri  of  iiw  Modern  "oluntoer  Army  (MVA)  propam,  ver  to 
evaluate  the  *fk  ts  of  VOLAR  innnv&tlous  o»  attitudes  toward  the  Amy  and 
Amy  career  ^stertiens  of  officers  aed  enlisted  men.  hi  this  report,  data 
arc  discussed  from  quest! oonalree  ado  Inisk  rei  to  random  sendee  of  per¬ 
manent  party  officers  and  enlisted  men  (a)  at  Fori?  Ord,  Jackson,  Bearing, 
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Carson,  and  Kook;  {&)  at  Fart  Brag*  sad  throes  pmt»  In  UBARSURf  auto 
(c)  In  an  Army-wide  {except  Southeast  Asia}  f&mpi®,  'like  ’^ismAiaismlxm 
covered  baciqground£,  attitudes,  plans  for  the  fotare,  m&  cvakaMons  of 
possible  VOLAR  Innovations ,  The  analyses  of  the  data  are  discussed. 

Categories  B/E/F 


Gofifsrd,  S.  J, ,  DeGracle,  J.  S.  f  L  Vimsberg,  R.  Attitudlml  studies  of  t3he 
V9LAR  experiment:  Men  in  training,  1971.  Technical  Report  72-Si, 
October  1972,  Human  Resources  Research  O-g&nixation,  research  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

On®  purpose  of  Project  VOLAR,  a  field  experiment  conducted  during 
FY1971  as  part  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA)  program,  was  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  innovations  under  the  program.  In  this  report,  daia 
are  discussed  from  the  three  questionnaires  -  VO  LAP.  lt  H,  and  HI  -  that 
were  administered  to  men  during  BCT  and  AIT  at  two  posts  {Forts  Qrd  sol 
Jackson).  Included  are  substudies  of  (a)  attitudes  and  absenteeism,  (b) 
attitudes  of  a  Midwestern  sample,  and  (c)  attitud'nai  effects  of  scceleradon 
in  the  BCT  cycle  at  Fort  Jackson. 

Categories  B/E/F 


Qoifard,  8.  J. ,  DcGruoie,  J.  S. ,  It  Vineberg,  R,  Altitudinal  studies  of  the 

VOLAR  experiment:  A  longitudinal  study,  1971-72,  Technical  Report  73-8, 
March  1973,  Human  Resources  Research  Organization,  research  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

One  purpose  of  Project  VOLAH,  »  field  experiment  conducted  during 
FY1971  as  part  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  ,1MVA)  program,  was  to 
evaluate  the  affects  of  VOLAR  innovations  on  attitudes  toward  the  Army  and 
Army  career  intentions  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  A  longitudinal  study 
was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  attitudes  arid  reactions  of  men 
stationed  at  posts  where  programs  of  VOLAR  innovations  were  continued 
on  into  19?2  were  Influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  VOLAR  71 
programs  at  their  previous  duty  or  training  station.  Hie  sample  finally 
studied  consisted  of  men  who  had  taken  one  or  more  questionnaires  while 
they  were  in  training  at  either  Fori  fix'd  (a  VOLAR  training  post)  or  Fort 
Jxcknon  (a  non- VOLAR  trat uing  post)  sometime  between  January  and  Jure 
1971,  and  wro  stationed  at  either  Fort  Bragg  or  Fort  Banning  In  December 
1971,  when  they  took  a  final  questionnaire. 

Categories  B/E/F 
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GoMmmn,  N,  The  utttisatim  of  wecasa i  la  the  military.  la  «7.  Bator  (Id.), 
Ctoi^ag  wysxm  to  a  ctoagfan  tocUftr,  CMaigoi  Tat  Uairerelty  el 

Chicago  Pzm«,  1978.  Pp,  m-Utt. 

Axihaitfi  the  introduction  of  women  Into  the  military  during  World 
War  n  was  wwffl  as  a  rhcrt-ienn  wartime  measure,  even  the  most  male- 
ori  gated  officers  were  satisfied  with  the  ability  ef  tits  foroes  to  use  female 

peiwosassfL  However*  after  the  Korean  conflict  la  tbs  late  1080's,  the 
poultion  of  women  in  the  armed  forces  remilaodt  coubtftil  and  their  fcfcsse 
problematic  with  the  prospect  that  they  might  become  a  veotfgUl  element, 
la  ft  »  last  18€3’fi,  changes  lit  the  civilian  social  structure  aad  the  advent 
of  fae  all- volunteer  force  made  reevalu&iions  by  the  military  necessary  aad 
resulted  in  a  limited  trend  inward  the  revitalisation  of  the  women's  element. 
(Excerpted) 

Categories  A/f 


Griffin,  G.  ft.  A  i.ompariscn  of  attitudes  of  Black  and  White  cadets  In  AFBOTC. 

Memorandum  71-011,  Personnel  Research  and  Analysis  Division,  Directorate 
of  Personnel  Hanning,  Headquarters  USAF,  Ho  Pentagon,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  1S72. 

Tide  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  attitudes  of  Black  and  White 
AFRGTS  cadets  towards  AFBOTC,  the  Air  Force,  and  certain  economic  and 
political  situations.  Officer  Procurement  Statistics  are  presented  by  race 
for  Fiscal  Years  1963-1871.  An  analysis  of  Draft  Motivated  (by  race)  is 
cadets  differ  in  their  attitudes  on  several  Important  issues.  Block  cadets 
indicate  more  awaremuse  concerning  matters  related  to  racial  dlscri mined oc 
in  the  Air  Force,  but  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  AFBOTC  and 
the  USAF  than  White  cadets.  A  larger  proportion  oil  the  Black  cadets  of 
this  study  are  'true  volunteers''  than  are  White  t&dbte.  On  foreign  affaire 
the  majority  of  both  Black  and  White  cadets  indicate  atnltvuies  which  are 
positive  toward  implied  or  stated  government  policy  regarding  Seethes*  Asia 
and  Middle  Hast.  AFBOTC  cadets  indicate  that  "doing  work  they  liked" 
would  be  the  most  Important  factor  In  making  a  "earner  decision"  and  that 
"military  life  in  general"  would  most  Influence  AFBOTC  cadets  to  reject  a 
career  in  the  Air  Force. 


Categories  A/C/E 


Oritoa,  N.t  at  si.  TxzpjxteM  factors  is  motivating  ATti&VC  oSBikt  purcanaftl  is 
«l  wrxlnft  tirimitxiuMtt.  2ep©rt  Ns.  A»ESEL»TB-1*-*a,  S^msiMt 
Research  Hfvisftea,  Lackland  Aiv  Force  Baa®.  Tssns,  Marck  19¥3, 

Ac  the  armed  forma  move  toward  a  vohnstoer  few,  it  becomes 
necefiisary  to  identify  procurement  sad  ratosttos  sirctegloe  which  will  he 
effective  la.  maintelaing  viable  form  levels.  A  rcprassutotive  ewapfe  of 
AFROTC  edrsnoftd  cadets  were  surveyed  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain 
aspects  el  military  life  of  career  decision.  Beaulte  indicate  that  choice  at 
career  field  and  pay  comparable  to  civilian  earring  capacity  bad  the  moat 
influstHce  la  attracting  tobmieer  ({Boers,  atthca#  negligible  differences  in 
officer  quality  were  found  ^xrtweea  incentives.  IV  most  satisfying  aapooto 
of  a  military  assignment  included  pemalvoc  yoo  security  and  the  type  of 
work  for  in  Air  Force  ufficor,  the  ouctarding  dtaeattsfler  was  perceived 
lack  of  personal  control  over  eraser.  Isolated  tours  and  separation  from 
family  were  perceived  as  ft  a  most  negative  aspects  of  an  Air  Force  oareer. 

Categories  C/E/F 


Hill,  W.  A.,  Fox.  W.  M.,  &  Ruhe,  J.  A.  Black  and  White  Marine  mprnd  feeders' 
perceptions  of  racially  mixed  squads.  Technical  Report  No,  VO-8,  August 
1973.  University  of  Florida,  Contract  N00014-68-A-0173-0010,  Offioe  of 
Naval  Research,  Organisational  Effectiveness  Programs. 

This  paper  reports  Black  and  White  Marine  squad  leaders'  perceptions 
of  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  White  squad  members  on  several  dimensions. 
Results  Indicate  significant  differences  in  the  actual  and  expected  frequencies 
with  which  White  squad  leaders  reported  they  reprimanded,  praised,  cod 
felt  their  Black.  Puerto  Rlcau,  and  White  subordinates  were  uncertain  or 
undecided  about  what  they  were  to  do.  Moot  differences  were  traced  to 
reported  differences  between  Black  and  White  rather  than  Puerto  Rican 
subordinates,  these  results  suggest  that  White  leaders  may  be  beeping  a 
certain  "distance'’  from  their  Black  subordinates  and  handling  them  with 
special  care.  There  were  few  observed  differences  between  the  Black  and 
White  eqaad  leaders  about  their  Rierto  Rican  and/or  White  subordinates. 

Category  A 
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Botha*  A.  J.  HtonUi'  pohamvloi  ooonpMlMftl  vtA  thwHml  plans:  NOm 
and  Dm  trtnt  of  Infhwmos  from  surly  cuiUfcry  repsrieaoe.  Teokaioal 
B»poit  72-16,  AprU  ItW,  Hunan  Resources  le  starch  OsfUfattoR, 

Coafrnct  F41609-  70-C-0037 ,  Air  Fores  Hnmaa  Resources  laboratory. 

Dtm  ea  the  aeiure  at  recruits’  postearrtoe  oooupetloual  mad  adtacsttOKal 
plant*  tad  «n  the  iritaence  that  the  Art*  fair  weeks  of  military  turtles 
hart  on  suo-'j  plant,  wort  collected  la  Marck^JHm  1071  at  Army*  Mary, 
Marino  Corps,  and  Air  Fore*  alter.  Gas  qpestiMuoire  was  administered 
at  tht  begtaalng ,  and  one  near  the  and  of  batio  traiaiag,  Results  show 
that  most  recruits  planned  to  bs  working  foil-time  one  year  after  osrvieo, 
hut  wore  uncertain  as  to  the  typo  of  work  they  would  he  doing.  Tht  date 
suggest  that  30-40%  at  the  men  considered  their  initio)  assignment  out  of 
line  with  their  job  plans  for  one  year  titer  service.  Results  on  oocapstftouel 
plane  for  age  36  closely  paralleled  those  for  one  yvnr  after  service*  but 
the  men  seemed  to  be  more  definite  shout  the  kind  of  work  they  would  be 
doing.  About  40%  said  that  they  planned  to  be  attending  college  one  year 
after  leaving  service.  Result*  generally  showed  early  terries  experience 
to  have  little,  if  say,,  impact  on  postssrvice  vocational  sad  educational  plana. 

Category  E 


icehn*  A.  J.  Postscrrioe  occupational  and  educational  plans  of  first-tour 

military  personnel  nearing  separation  from  the  sendee.  Technical  Report 
TR-72-l.fi,  May  1972,  Human  Resources  Research  Organisation,  Contract 
F41609-70-C-0037,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory. 

A  study  wa*  made  of  several  aspects  of  the  postsarvioe  educational 
and  occupational  plans  of  first-tour  enlisted  personnel  rearing  separation 
from  military  service.  Date  were  collected  using  a  questionnaire  administered 
at  military  sites  during  September- Oeoembcr  1971.  Usahle  returns  ware 
obtained  from  3946  men  from  four  services:  Air  Force,  4111;  Army,  942; 
Marine  Corps,  783;  and  Navy,  1740.  Analyses  were  made  to  characterise 
the  postaervioe  plans  of  the  respondent#  and  to  identify  correlates  of  these 
plans.  A  large  m*)ox4ty  of  the  men  said  they  wanted  to  eater  ftall-time 
employment  soon  after  leering  the  rerrioe.  Almost  half  Indicated  they 
already  had  a  part-  or  full-time  )ob  promised.  Moat  men  expected  to  be 
in  full-time  work  ore  year  poetserrias,  but  four  out  of  ten  were  not  very 
definite  about  the  type  of  work  they  would  be  in.  Although  most  men  expect 
to  pursue  full-time  work*  results  show  a  widespread  interest  in  further 
training  or  education.  The  most  prominent  predictor  at  school  rarest  work 
orientations  for  posts#  rvloe  plana  is  ourreat  educational  level ,  although  the 
relationship  is  not  linear.  Only  about  ore  of  four  men  expected  to  use  hit 
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military  Job  training  experience  either  in  a  etv&tea  Jo betia  related 
education  or  taatotrg,  Baanlto  ore  Interpreted  by  tee  vrrttor  00  Implying  the 
nodi  to r  ooattaued,  or  even  ia* marod.,  pro-MpucttM  oeuneeltog  to  fttwtet 
men  to  formulating  tooir  pueteerviov,  plus,  to  leeatteg  Jobs,,  nod  to  be- 
coming  more  awnr®  of  th&  potential  veto*  of  too  Job  atolls  they  bv« 
acquired  white  to  military  aesvico. 

Categories  C/E 


Hoehn,  A.  J.,  Wllaott,  T .  a.,  A  Ficharris,  J.  A,  Recruits'  civiltea-aoquired 

shills:  Their  potential  value  and  their  utilization  la  initial  military  aaetga- 
miatR,  Technical  Report  TR-72-6,  February  1072,  Human  Rosources 
Research  O/ganisaMoo,  Contract  F4160H-70-C-C0S7,  Air  Force  teuaaa 
Resource*  Laboratory. 

Thu  objective  of  the  research  reported  here  was  to  asmesa  the  potential 
value  and  toe  utilisation  of  recruits'  civilian-acquired  skills.  A  recruit 
was  defined  m  having  a  military-relevant  civilian-acquired  skill  If  he  had 
had  six  months  or  mere  of  Job  expe  rience  to  any  of  87  common  civilian 
Jobs.  The  research  data  was  obtained  during  March  through  June  1971 
for  fc-ur  services:  two  Army  sites,  one  each  for  Navy,  Marlas  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  Data  were  collected  by  administering  questionnaires  to 
recruits;  obtaining  Judgments  of  classification  interviewers;  end  extracting 
information  on  initial  military  b  alignment,  enlistment  commit  meat,  and 
AFQT  scores  from  official  records.  Results  indicate  about  40%  jtf  the 
entering  personnel  surveyed  mot  the  civilian-acquired  skill  (CAS)  criterion. 
Job  skills  varied,  but  tended  to  concentrate  to  a  tow  civilian  Job  cateforism. 
Results  suggest  tint  30-30%  of  the  incoming  personnel  with  six  or  more 
months  at  military- relevant  work  experience  reoeived  assignments  likely  to 
reeks  significant  use  of  such  experience. 

Categoric  B/D/E 


Hooka,  A  J. ,  Wilson  T.  R. ,  4  Richards,  J.  A.  Recruits'  military  preferences 
and  their  accommodation  by  the  military  servioes.  Teohnioal  Report  TR- 
72-10,  March  1972,  Human  Resources  Research  Organisation,  Contract 
F41609-70-C -00*7,  Air  Force  Human  Resource*  Laboratory. 

11m  principal  objective  wee  to  provide  information  oa  recruits' 
military  occupational  preferences,  match  of  milltety  yrtpants  to  rwcrnlte' 
preforsaoee,  end  changes  that  occur  in  these  preferences  between  eexvloe 
entry  and  completion  of  basic  training.  Questionnaires  were  administered 
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to  rserulte  from  four  services  just  before  classification  interviewing  and 
eight  'reeks  later  after  initial  military  aasi  gamete.  Skull  proportions  of 
recruits’  first  choices  were  found  to  oolaeide  with  tnltUI  aatignmente  la 
terms  of  DOD  Occupational  Groups.  However,  over  60%  received  assign¬ 
ments  to  DOD  Oooapatlo&al  Areas  to  which  they  gave  relatively  high  interest 
ratings.  Perhaps,  for  tola  reason,  most  men  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  initial  assignments.  He.  cults  considered  the  services  did  relatively 
well  in  getting,  sad  using  information  of  preferences  sad  pre-service  work. 
Recruits  need  improved  knowledge  of  toe  military  work  aroas. 

Categories  B/D/E 


Hi’-.jb  Resources  Research  Organisation.  The  experimental  volunteer  Army 

training  program,  a  pictorial  report.  Research  Product,  January  1972, 
research  for  toe  Department  of  toe  Army. 

This  pictorial  report  provides  a  brief  explanation  of  toe  HumRRO 
effort  in  developing  and  evaluating  an  Experimental  Volunteer  Army  Training 
Program  (EVA TP).  A  performance-oriented  system  designed  to  minimise 
the  learning  lag  caused  by  individual  differences  found  in  say  large  group 
of  learners  was  developed.  Under  this  concept,  sll  trainees  are  challenged; 
the  slow  learners  and  those  with  language  barriers  succeed,  sad  those  with 
high  aptitude  have  ample  opportunity  to  progress  rapidly  while  being  provided 
tbs  incentive  of  helping  fellow  students.  The  emphasis  is  on  each  individual 
learning  those  specific  skills  and  knowledges  he  will  actually  need  to  per¬ 
form  a  task.  Each  man  must  perform  each  skill  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  complete  mastery  before  he  passes  cm  to  Another  facet  of  instruction. 

Categories  A/B/C/D/E/F 


Human  Resources  Research  Organization.  Preliminary  analysis  of  initial  longitu¬ 
dinal  data  from  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey:  May  1971  and  November  1971. 
Consulting  Report,  May  1972,  prepared  for  the  Office  of  toe  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

A  national  survey  of  civilian  youth  was  designed  la  early  1971  to 
assist  tbs  Department  of  Defense  in  estimation  of  toe  oolistrruvnt  propensity 
of  American  youth  in  terms  of  their  voluntary  enlistment  la  toe  Regular 
forces  and  toe  Reserves  /National  Guard.  Denoted  as  toe  Gilbert  Youth 
Survey,  tods  important  survey  involves  toe  periodic  administration  of  personal 
interviews  conducted  with  independent  samples  of  male,  civilian  youth. 
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To  date.  Interview  waves  have  been  conduct*  in  May  1W71,  in  November 
1971,  and  are  again  being  conducted  in  May  1979. 

Prior  to  die  November  1971  phase  of  interviews,  an  interesting 
research  question  was  formulated:  Would  results  from  a  November  1971 
follow-up  survey  of  selected  May  1971  respondents  indicate  shifts  in  their 
willingness  to  enter  military  service  ?  in  addition  to  addressing  this 
Important  question,  many  other  results  of  the  limited  program  of  longitudinal 
research  Implied  by  this  question  were  vie*  ed  as  extremely  beneficial. 
Analyses  could  be  performed  on  the  data  to  indicate  if  the  differences  in 
willingness  to  enlist  by  age  group,  noted  in  previous  cross -sectional 
research,  were  a  function  of  "aging"  of  the  sample,  or  if  differences  in 
attitude  exist  between  the  age  cohort  groups,  thereby  resolving  an  important 
issue.  Hie  study  could  also  investigate  the  stab'lity  of  responses  to  key 
questions  on  enlistment  propensity  over  an  extended,  6  month  Interval,  pro¬ 
viding  an  initial,  alboit  conservative,  estimate  of  (he  reliability  of  certain 
key  i  sms.  Finally,  die  feasibility  of  attempting  to  perform  longitudinal 
research  on  s  sample  of  male,  civilian  youth  could  be  explored  with 
ramifications  for  other  /otentlal  DoD  manpower  research  projects  involving 
this  methodology. 

Category  C 


Human  Resources  Research  Organisation.  Bibliography  of  publications  and  pre¬ 
sentations  during  fy  1972-73.  Arlington,  Virginia:  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization,  December  1973. 

This  Bibliography  lists  the  publications  and  presented  oaa  Ly  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization  during  FY  1973.  In  the  annotated  section. 
It  also  incorporates  the  material  from  the  Bibliography  of  Publications  and 
Presentations  During  FY  1972.  It  thus  provides  a  complete  record  for 
FY  1972-73  for  use  in  conjunction  wi*h  the  cumulative  Bibliography  of 
Publications  As  of  30  June  1971,  which  lists  research  reports  Issued  since 
HumRRO's  establishment  In  1951. 

Categories  A/B/C/D/E/F 
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Janowii*,  M. ,  *  SavkssUa,  8.  C.  OrgoalKitioaftl  adaptation  to  an  all-volunteer 

military:  Assessment  of  baaic  Indicators.  Unpublished  manuscript,  Loyola 
Uuiv&rsity  of  Chioa(p>. 

Tba  four  services  have  revealed  varying  potterns  at  response  to  the 
advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  Aa  anticipated,  the  ground  forces  £ace 
the  greatest  difficulty,  but  the  problems  of  die  Navy  are  alao  marked. 
Projection  of  the  treada  of  the  flrat  two  yearn  of  Intensified  effort  during 
1070-72,  including  the  eight  month  period  of  January  to  Auguat  1972,  do 
not  indicate  that  the  required  numbers  or  quality  of  manpower  will  be 
forthcoming  for  a  2.  S3  million  total  force  with  a  ground  to  roe  of  850,000 
to  900,000.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Impact  of  the  pay  raise  of  1972  la 
delayed  and  will  produce  more  recruit*.  Internal  changes  In  administration 
and  professionalization  are  still  to  have  their  full  impact;  however,  more 
drastic  changes  such  aa  lateral  entry  and  less  job  rotation  are  required. 

The  manpower  quantity  can  be  increased  by  a  number  of  alternatives, 
including  lacreaaing  the  number  of  women,  hiring  more  civilians,  shifting 
non-combat  personnel  into  combat  positions,  and  increasing  Category  IV 
entries.  AH-  of  these  alternatives  will  require  revised  training  procedures 
and  Job  classifications.  Obviously,  greater  inceni  es  can  be  provided  to 
increase  recruitment  In  general. 

If  the  manpower  numbers  can  be  solved,  file  services,  with  file 
exception  of  the  Air  Force,  will  still  be  faced  with  problems  of  quality. 
Given  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  it  appears  that  there  will  be 
great  concentration  of  Category  m  and  IV  personnel,  and  with  such  concen¬ 
trations  a  probable  Increase  In  Black  enlisted  personnel.  To  utilize  these 
lower  mental  category  personnel,  the  services  will  have  to  give  special 
attention  to  training  techniques,  Jof>  skills,  and  job  ciaastfl cations.  Greater 

efforts  of  the  military  wlM  have  to  be  devoted  to  training  end  management 
of  the  enlisted  structure.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  A/B/D/E/F 


Johnston,  J. ,  L  Backham,  J.  G.  Youth  iu  transition,  vohuno  V,  young  men  and 

military  service.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Institute  for  Social  Research,  1972. 

This  book  is  the  fifth  in  &  series  of  monographs  documenting  the  Youth 
in  Transition  project,  a  longitudinal  study  of  young  men  conducted  by  the 
Survey  Resc'rch  Center.  It  is  concerned  with  military  enlistment  behavior, 
attitudes  toward  military  service,  and  prospect"  for  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force. 


Ikn  are  wree  pula  te  tkia  — agiaph.  TV*  first  par  la  a  study 
of  chetoe  baker  ker  of  young  ms  at  tee  end  sf  high  school  it  reprereata 
a  aaarch  ter  tea  reasons  why  aaaaa  yeuug  ru  cheese  to  enlist  alter  high 
school  ratear  than  taka  a  dvlUa*  Job  or  ooattaaa  tkalr  odocattaa.  Tka 
aaoaai  part  la  aa  aanmlaatlaa  of  aoaaa  of  tea  laaoaa  surrounding  tka  debate 
orar  aa  aU-veloaieer  iiaad  Coroa  aad  aa  Indication  of  tka  teaatelllty  of 
attracting  vohussers  to  mch  a  foroa  ualog  various  Incentives,  The  tklrd 
firt  preeea ta  a  nummary  of  tke  flack  ago  aa  wall  aa  tfao  audio  ra'  rlaw  of 
tka  laoplicatiooa  aT  the  rer  *  far  military  manpower  policy.  (Excerptoc4) 

Categorize  3/E/F 


Karnes,  J.  M.  L.  Naadad  manpower  research  and  poaalbla  racrulttag  strategies 
for  tha  l*70'a.  Papar  presented  at  tke  Workshop  oo  Reearch  co  Military 
Mupootr  —  Tka  All-Vctuteer  Military,  September  21-23,  1972,  Jointly 
sponsored  by  tka  Inter-University  Seminar  and  tka  Air  Foroa  Office  of 
Scientific  Research. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  has  dramatised  tke  enormouu  subsidies  which  s 
select  segmsat  of  American  youth  have  a  nan  ally  contributed  to  tke  general 
waiters  of  our  nation.  Subsidies  la  this  context  are  measured  by  the 
necessary  wages  needed  to  support  an  armed  fores  In  tha  absence  of  a 
draft.  While  subsidies  may  be  worthwhile,  they  aavarthalaaa  create  an 
environment  for  lnefficiaaclbs  to  abound.  Tha  ocmaaasus  ol  America  today 
la  tent  the  draft  and  resulting  subsidies  must  and.  An  sll-vol  \cteer  force 
must  be  developed  which  we  all  hope  will  bo  efO cleat.  This  report  has  as 
Its  purpose  s  discussion  of  naadad  research  In  manpower  and  lev  ant 

recruiting  strategies  to  maintain  the*  all -volunteer  force.  (Ext*  rpted) 

Categories  E/F 


Korrean,  A.  K. ,  Qoodstadt,  B.  E.,  Gtlckman,  A.  S. ,  A  Romxnccuk.  A.  P.  An 
exploratory  study  of  etiiatmeot  Incentives  among  Junior  college  students. 
Technical  Memoramhtm  No.  1,  June  197X,  American  Institutes  fi>r  Reeeercb, 
Contract  N00014-72-C-CS87,  Office  of  Na.  al  Research.  Personnel  A  Training 
Research  Programs. 

A  questiocaaire  designed  to  aseevs  reaction  to  possible  enlistment 
li.oentlvee  was  t dm lal stereo  to  ICO  Junior  college  students.  A  factor- 
utalynls  of  the  measure  indicated  the  Importance  both  of  traditional  tangible 
Incectivea  aad  of  the  "jswer"  incentives  of  control  over  erne's  work  life. 
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The  data  also  indicated  that-  a)  low  eoclo-ocooomlc  Individuals  war*  1m> 
ait.*aeted  to  the  Nary  overall  than  those  from  middle- or -higher  level*,  aad 
b)  the  traditional  Incentive*  were  more  Important  for  the  low  oodo  economic 
roepoodenta  while  the  newer  Incentive#  were  more  important  .or  the  higher 
level  Individuals. 

Category  C 


Lee  roar,  W.  H .  The  road  to  work:  Technical  echoo!  training  or  directed  duty 

assignments.  Report  No.  AFHRL-TR-72-29,  Pereonoel  Reeerrch  Di.iainc, 
lackland  Air  Force  Bane,  Texas,  April  1972. 

This  study  explored  the  queetion  of  difference*  between  airmen  who 
were  assigned  to  )obe  following  graduation  from  formal  resident  training 
schools  anu  those  who  entered  «  field  a*  on-the-job  iraineee.  Eight  career 
fields  which  had  substantial  numbers  I  cirman  input  as  low  ability  per¬ 
sonnel  under  Project  100,000  were  studied.  Evaluation#  of  technical  school 
graduate*  and  directed  duty  assignee#  ware  made  in  term*  of  six  criteria: 
a  job  difficulty  Index,  average  task  disunity,  number  of  tasks  performed, 
job  interest,  self-report  of  utilixati'.’s  «  talent  *.<d  training,  and  overall 
performance  rating*.  Using  the  >n  iijle  linear  regression  modal,  with 
time  in  service  a*  a  coocomiUmt  variable  Interacting  v  the  training  type 
membership  categories  (!.e. ,  resident  technical  course  or  direct  as  at  ga¬ 
te  >tf)  and  wl  h  aptitude  held  constant,  tests  of  the  significance  In  difference 
be.  veev  regrv.  sloe  line*  were  made.  In  nearly  evury  instance,  tbs  results 
Indicate  that  th*.  ‘rrtercepts  and  elopes  of  the  lines  for  the  two  groups  were 
the  same.  That  l«.  technical  school  graduates  and  directed  duty  assignees 
were  not  different  on  any  of  the  sU  criterion  comparisons.  This  is  not  to 
suggest,  however,  that  formal  achool  t raining  can  be  wtolly  displaced  by 
or  -the -job  training. 

(  ategorlea  3/D 


Lockinm,  R.  F. ,  Stoloff,  i.  H.,  L  Alibrittcn,  A.  8.  Motivational  factors  In 

accession  and  retention  behavior.  Report  No.  INS-Reeearch  Contrlb  -  201, 
January  1972,  Contract  NOOOM  68-A-CK91,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
Institute  of  Naval  8tudlea. 

Motivational  factors  n  ncrenaion  aod  retention  behavior  of  Navy  men 
were  Identified  in  a  rtanalyaU  of  3  pact  nurvera.  F.conoroic,  psychological, 
and  personal  ’jistory  variables  were  found  to  be  of  jolDt  Importance  In 
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predicting  ealletmetrt  sad  reeoUstraeef  behavior.  Better  mwnrwi Mil 
of  these  iixAa  of  variables  should  result  la  Improved  predictions  sad 
policy  control  meciuuklstas. 

Category  E 


Lund,  D.  A.  Problems  of  a  Dior  officer  retention  In  the  modern  volunteer  A  nay: 
ine  cnee  of  the  Military  District  of  Wauftdagtoe.  Paper  presented  at  the 
Workshop  on  Military  Manpower  —  The  All-VoKnUvr  Military,  September 
21-23,  1372,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Inter-UnfvereUy  Seminar  and  the  Ait 
Force  Office  of  Scloodfir  Research. 

Tbs  'vaults  of  the  survey  of  junior  commissioned  officers  serving  Id 
the  Military  LHstrict  of  Washington  during  September  of  1371  are  reported. 
Elements  of  professionalism  are  found  to  have  a  greater  Inspect  on  junior 
officer  retention  than  those  of  life  style.  Office  Basic  Course  preparation 
(or  service  Is  d'semed  Inadequate  by  a  large  number  of  officers  surveyed. 

The  attitudes  of  the  wives  of  these  Junior  officer*  play  a  significant  role 
in  their  husbands'  decision#  to  stay  on  active  duty  or  to  leave  setive  service. 
It  is  also  clear  from  the  data  presented  that  the  better  educated  jotter 
officers  are  opting  out  of  service  for  ‘better  civilian  jobs"  while  a  large 
number  of  those  staying  on  active  duty  arc  doing  so  because  of  the  'bed 
civ  Ilian  Job  market".  The  Impact  of  this  oo  the  quality  of  the  affloer  corps 
I#  considered. 

Category  1 


llaier,  M.  H  Effects  of  education'll  level  oo  prediction  of  training  success  with 
Jte  ACB  (Army  Cl»s»l0cet1r«  Battery).  Report  No.  BE81L-  Tll.f-MI, 

June  1972,  Army  Behavior  and  Systems  Research  Laboratory. 

The  publication  reports  oo  t  statistical  analysts  of  educational  level 
as  It  affects  the  prediction  of  enlisted  performance  La  Army  training 
courses,  ‘jc tapir j  of  the  men  at  each  of  four  educational  levels  vers 
fort  led  omi-hlgt  nebool  graduation,  high  school  graduation,  notes  college, 
and  colisgr  graduation.  Using  the  Oulllkaco- Wilks  analysis  rf  or. variance 
ACB  tost  scores  sod  final  training  course  grades  were  aualyaad  for  the 
vamx.B  samples  to  determine  whether  the  predictors  are  rqoaily  effective 
for  the  different  educational  groups.  Results  of  the  present  analysis 
suggest  that  for  the  less  well  educated,  the  ACB  measure*  predict  higher 
training  performance  than  the  Individual  it  likely  to  achieve.  Oo  the  other 
band,  the  likely  performance  of  the  college  gradual*  tends  to  be  under- 


estimated.  Finds  further  mgwt  that  effect! vernese  la  predicting  training 
psrfcrraaaoo  could  probably  be  Improved  by  tadorilag  laral  at  edncetloa  la 
the  aptitude  area  composites  uaad  la  nlsselfloatloc. 

Cats gory  B 


Malar,  M.  H. ,  A  Fuchs,  £.  F.  As  Improved  dlffersafial  Amy  classlfl  patios 
ayotetn.  Report  No,  BK8RL-TR-1177,  April  1972,  Amy  Behavior  aad 
Systems  Research  Laboratory. 

Army  paraoaaal  maaapara  have  a  ooattanlf  aaad  to  select,  classify, 
aad  assign  to  traialaf  aad  )oha  large  numbers  of  young  mas  who  outer  the 
ea* vices.  Stnoa  the  Amy  Claaalfloatloa  Battery  (ACB)  la  aa  Integral  pan 
of  the  ss signal  eat  proooaa,  accuracy  of  scores  has  a  algalfloaat  Infhwaoa 
oa  the  apprrprlatomaaa  of  aseignuuMSts.  A  bow  ACB  aad  aptitude  area 
system  has  been  developed.  The  pro  a  eat  techatcnl  research  reports  des¬ 
cribes  the  now  psychological  tact  battery  and  aew  aptitude  areas  aad 
sseoeeaa  the  effect  of  the  changes  aa  the  utHiaattsa  aad  performaace  of 
Army  input. 

Category  B 


Massey,  1.  H. ,  at  si.  Aptitude  levels  in  the  eullsted  mxapower  pool  of  the  Air 

Force:  1971.  Report  No.  AKHKL- TR-72-X3,  Pereomel  Reeearch  Dlvieloa. 
Lerklaad  Air  Force  base.  Taxes,  March  1972. 

This  report  provides  information  concern! eg  the  aptitudes  of  active 
duty  Air  Force  personnel  as  of  20  June  *971.  Data  are  pees  soled  in  s 
meaner  to  allow  for  oomp^rleoae  of  Air  Force  ealleted  pereoaael  by  loagth 
of  service,  career  area,  skill  level,  and  military  grade,  or  ooeabtaattoae  of 
three  factors.  The  data  Indicate  that  the  Air  Force  continues  to  recruit 
aad  retain  airmen  capable  of  eu| porting  the  Air  Force  ralsilo*.  The  primary 
value  of  the ati  data  la  for  use  in  force  planning' 

Categories  B/E 


*>27 
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Moskos,  C.  C. ,  Jr.  The  mudaat  tnathod:  Partlolpsuit  observation  la  military 
sociology.  Paper  \t  the  Workshop  s i  R*m>* rch  on  Military 

Manpower  —  The  All-Volunteer  MlliUry.  rt«i«ti>mtK  -  21  23,  1972,  loan&v 
sponsored  by  the  Into  r- U  at  vc  nitty  Semi  par  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of 

Scientific  Research. 

To  cum  up,  participant  obeerviitloc  la  boat  rog*  -tied  aa  a  method 
that  need  not  necessarily  be  employed  in  isolation  from  other  method e . 
Although  possessing  merit  In  Its  own  right,  participant  observattoo  can 
alao  balance  and  buttreaa  the  empirical  finding*  getto  rated  by  more 
customary  research  designs.  lhat  qualitative  (laid  research  has  had  only 
occasional  application  In  the  study  of  the  armed  force*  reflect*  more  or. 
£L«  timidity  at  the  military  research  establishment  them  It  doea  on  the 
merits  of  participant  observation.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  E/f 


fadel,  A.  B.  Attitudes  at  youth  toward  military.  Management  Report  hie  A FURL 
TR  73-M,  Air  Force  Human  Rcsourceu  Laboratory.  Manpower  Devilojiraesat 
Division,  June  1973. 

Selected  data  tabulations  were  extracted  from  *  HumRRO  Consulting 
Report  aummariclng  the  roaulta  of  three  national  aur/sya  of  a  til  tu  das  of 
youth  toward  military  service.  Data  from  the  fourth  survey  were  added  to 
complete  the  two  year  series  of  surveys  so  far  available.  The  period 
covered  Included  the  two  years  of  1971-1972,  with  fielx'  surveys  accomplished 
by  CMIbert  Youth  Surveys  Inc. ,  and  data  analysis  by  HumRRO.  The  present 
report  selected  data  from  various  tabulations,  converted  these  data  into 
graphic  form,  with  certain  few  exceptions ,  sod  presented  the  data  In  a  for¬ 
mat  believed  useful  to  manpower  management. 

Category  C 


Nealey,  8.  M.  Importance  of  job  factors  to  Navy  personnel .  Final  Report,  May 
1972,  Colorado  State  University,  Contract  N00014-67-A-0299-0011,  Offloe 
of  Naval  Research,  Psychological  Sdenoes  Division. 

The  unsuccessful  history  of  attempts  to  measure  the  relative  importance 
of  Job  factors  la  reviewed.  The  uses  to  which  Importance  data  could  be 
put  are  reviewed  and  several  hypotheses  are  advanced  concerning  the  con¬ 
cept  of  importance  of  Job  factors.  Seven  methodological  reqclreoienis  for  a 
measure  of  Importance  are  advanced  as  improvements  over  past  approaches. 
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MiHrr .  IcL  fi.  D*ut*k;®i«*\S  and  fftasdardiMttMi  a t  tht  Air  For©?  Officer, 

Qcutilfyteg  Teat  Fora  I*.  fcrport  No.  AF1JRL-Tft-72~4?,  jPer*cm»S 
*s4e*r«th  DivbAt^i,  Lackland  Air  Force  B*ee,  F'ew.e  May  1072. 

bt  aoeordatice  with  fiba  normal  replacement  cycle,  *  new  form  of  the 
Air  Force  Off!»r  Qualifying  Test  (AFOQT)  wns  fare loped  t or  implement¬ 
ation  lo  Pi  seal  Year  1971.  The  new  form  It  designated  Form  L.  ft 
resemble*  other  repeat  forms  in  type  )f  content,  organ  union,  and  noravl*^ 
strategy.  Like  other  fence,  U  yield*  Pilot,  Navigator-Technical, 

Reality,  Verbal,  and  Qaaratsatlvc  composite  toons  for  operational  u*«. 
fttaiwdardi  cation  Involved  the  a  or  of  the  Project  TALE  NT  b*  flo  r  t  la  ft  nr  y 
which  permits  relating  APOQT  score*  to  Atr  Force  Academy  a  adUiate* 

*nd  to  12th  grade  males  In  the  Project  TALENT  national  survey.  Form  1. 
differs  from  earlier  forma  by  the  Let roducti on  of  Dlgitek  answer  sheet*  And 
by  a  alight  shortening  which  does  not  reduce  the  total  amount  of  elicited 
soorahl*  behavior.  Although  mw  forma  of  the  AFOQT  can  n~4  be  validated 
Immediately,  now  validation  data  from  older  forms  arc  assumed  to  character 
li*  now  forme  also.  Some  new  validat  no  data  for  flying  training  criteria 
are  p  re  seated. 

Categories  D  f 


Mims,  0. ,  A  Cellars,  H.  N.  Preventive  counseling  and  prescriptive  remediation. 
Research  Branch  Report  9-72,  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training,  Naval 
Air  Station  Memphis  (76),  Millington,  Tennessee,  March  1973. 

This  report  evaluates  the  effect#  of  redefining  the  role  of  a  counselor 
la  the  AV(A)  Hchool  eo  that  intensified  counaeling  Is  administered  to  potential 
failures  before  the  trainee  takes  the  unit  examination  as  opposed  to  normal 
poet -failure  counsel  log.  In  addition,  two  types  of  remediation  were  evaluated. 
Ac  sale  ting  system  of  one  week  set  back  review  remediation  was  compared 
with  a  self -paced  programmed  Instruction. 

Intensified  preventive  counseling  wer  found  to  be  significantly  better 
than  the  normal  post -examination  counaeling  resulting  in  Increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  completing  the  cc*.-e).  The  one -hour  remediation 
program  was  not  found  to  be  significantly  different  from  the  one-week  setback 
program.  Tninoes  did  better  on  a  post- remediation  examination  than  they 
did  jo  on  examination  given  Immediately  prior  to  the  remediation  prog^m. 

Category  D 
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11m  ctovslopca— f  of  as  badlrsct  two-stag©  cvethod  tor  mtswxirlcg  impo  rtM.no* 
la  tWscribod.  It  mssts  all  level*  of  Mm  stated  rvqulromanta. 

Hu*  method  applied  on  four  U . tS.  fiivy  daatnojnrro.  Hw  resulting 
estimates  of  tba  relative  Irnportaaos  of  wort,  pay,  supervision,  and  co- 
workers  ahowwd  tiu  siteatioml  determinants  operated  to  vary  mean  imp*  itivnos 
from  ah  ip  to  ship.  Rsapadnit  were  gro'ipwd  by  moan*  of  cluster  anslysss 
lstn  relatively  fomopaaoua  chi  ate  n  with  common  patterns  of  job  factor 
Importance,  Different  personnel  decisions  tni)  be  appropriate  for  respondents 
from  different  clusters. 

C.*tegor  is*  3  /t 


Nealey,  8.  If.  Perceptions  of  N-  y  basic  trai  ling:  Recruits  before  and  during 
training.  Final  Report,  October  1972,  Betteile  Memorial  Institute,  Human 
Affairs  Research  Centers,  Contract  N00014-67-A -0299-0016,  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Psychological  Sciences  Division,  Oi  gunlzattonol  Effectiveness 
Research  Program#. 

Attitudes  of  unlisted  men  toward  toterpe rsona]  influence  ftho  rank  arJ 
authority  structure)  In  the  Navy  were  explored  hy  administering  question¬ 
naire  a  to  166  rscrults  at  the  time  they  Joined  the  Navy  and  to  365  basic 
trainees  during  the  final  work  of  Navy  baulr  training.  Recruits  had  fairly 
(u'ourate  expectations  of  basic  training,  but  undt  rntunnled  the  ntnount  of 
Inconsiderate  and  punitive  leadership  they  would  face  during  baste.  Both 
groups  agreed  that  the  organisational  climate  of  basic  training  is  'tougher" 
and  more  punitive  than  they  expert  m  the  Navy  Itself  and  much  more 
nogar  e  than  In  moet  civilian  jobs.  The  illmate  typical  of  civilian  Job* 
was  teen  to  be  about  right  to  promote  good  performance  and  morale.  B&alc 
trainmen,  after  actual  experience  wtth  the  military,  favored  softer"  organ¬ 
izational  <  llmatec  ih*  did  recruit*. 

All  live  mod«e  uf  leader  jower  Identlflod  by  1  rrnih  and  Ruvon  (1959) 
w*ire  aeen  to  bo  effective  tc  eliciting  high  effort  to  perform  one  s  duty,  but 
tuerclve  xad  legitimate  pow>-*r  were  seen  as  detrimental  to  morale 

The  research  design  will  be  completed  under  a  new  contract  so  con 
elusions  must  be  tentative,  but  preliminary  result#  Biggest  that  nn  all 
volunteer  military  may  rvsod  tc  adopt  leadership  approaches  more  like  those 
currently  ypical  of  civilian  work  environment*. 

Categories  C/l)/F 
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JNwnsr,  D.  D. ,  *  BUtaon  V.  tf .  lywimiilp  t*  jtsrosrfral  by  mtak  **d  OHiltat 
NCQ's  wed  tnAortUau/*#  Papsr  at  9fc*t  'fbxtawsip  on  IfUssirsh 

on  Military  MuQKnt^r  -•••  Tht  All  VoWsUer  MUUa&y,  topkatber 
I97ty  Jointly  cpc«i»orod  by  th*  tri*  r- U nfere*T*tty  8cx2iiis*i*  and  tit*  Mr  Toiw 
Office  of  ftoientlOc  Ibsrearch. 

Previous  studies  relative  to  leadership  hare  been  dcma  by  the  Ar»y 
War  Colie  (pa.  These  have  s*n  off  a  number  o?  wui c*s  wlO.t*  th*  Amy  to 
improve  Artny  isederahip.  A  ronultlau  tctlco  wu  the  tstahilahmeal  of 
the  CO? (ARC.  Leadership  Board.  Otw  of  iiu3  actions  of  thla  Board  nan  to 
establish  a  number  of  briefing  teams  which  ooujuo tod  leadership  ssainsn 
it  every  Poat,  Camp,  and  Station  tc  tbs  world  outside  Vietnam.  Aa  »r. 
exercise  in  participative  Tveaamfa,  these  teams  administered  the  wnt 
questionnaire  used  in  the  earlier  study  to  o»  or  10,000  Artny  leaders, 
ranging  from  E-la  to  General  Officers.  Sax ti arte h  of  these  data  vara 
supplied  to  every  command  Involved  and  have  bean  used  to  varying  degrees 
in  leadership  Improvement  programs  within  the  unite.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  A/C^F 


.Schenk,  F.  Development  and  validation  of  icores  to  predict  officer  career  status. 
Report  No.  AFHRL-TR--7S-1 ,  Personnel  R*u**aruh  Division,  Lacklnadl  Mr 
Force  Base.  Texae,  March  1#73. 

IXirtiig  1903  s  long-term  study  of  officer  input,  from  th*  principal 
At r  Force  commissioning  sources,  *f«a  Ini  listed.  This  study  sms  designed 

to  determine  the  predictability  of  an  officer's  career  dactsios  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  relationships  hot  wren  rai'eer  Intent,  various  demographic,  environ¬ 
mental  ami  uttltudinai  factors,  and  career  status.  Tils  rv|>crt  presents 
the  development  and  validation  of  various  scores  designed  to  predict 
career  status. 

Kttrvey  dau  were  collected  from  lcdtviduals  brfom  they  entered  aoUve 
duty,  and  annually,  through  five  yet  ns  of  active  military  service,  T^s 
scores  ileslgaod  to  predict  career  statue  were  ootermined  from  each  todi 
vldual's  yearly  survey  responses.  Generally,  the  relationship  between 
career  status  and  the  scores  baaed  on  responses  prior  to  coni  missioning 
were  quit*  low;  however,  there  was  a  definite  increase  in  prediction  a hr 
the  subjects  experienced  active  duty.  Tils  seems  to  indicate  a  plateau  in 
the  subject's  attitude  toward  the  military  career.  Offers  of  Air  Fores 
opportunities  such  an  education,  training,  and  Regular  -ommUalona  might 
be  more  effective  at  this  point,  thru  at  the  time  of  commiasloolng.  In 
addition,  from  an  economical  standpoint  the  Air  Force  might  realise 
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considerable  savings  is  t  miring  ooala  by  sending  those  junior  officer*  most 
likely  to  remain  on  active  dktty  to  the  more  Drpmsive  educational  oar 
training  jrmgntras.  7hm  Camer  latent  Scar.,  wna  the  msssurstrent  devto* 
most  predictive  at  tafu r*  aeresr  status  although  corralatiu&a  worn  only 
moderate. 

Categories  C  Tj /E 


flebooa,  B.  L. ,  Harrelaoo,  E.  F. ,  Cranford,  H.  L.  ft  Ruhinson,  I  Method* 
for  estiaiatlng  rod  enhancing  the  military  potential  of  Aclected  manpower 
segment*.  Interim  Report,  August  1973,  WsaUnghoua*  Health  System, 
Contract  F44i20-72-C-0Oh5,  Air  Foroe  Ofllc-e  of  Scientific  Research. 

The  results  of  LiXervlew*  with  116  Baltimore  City  high  school  ttudeuts 
during  April  -  May  19 73  are  pre seated.  Internet  In  joining  the  Armed 
Servioea  vpa rti cuia rly  the  Air  Force)  m  ftaeeaaed,  aa  well  at  income 
level  and  academic  achievement  of  the  predominantly  Black  sample . 
Responses  of  Interested  and  die  Inters  at  oil  students  are  compered.  Relative 
to  Armed  Service*  enlistment  in  an  all -volunteer  environment,  the  interested 
group  was  more  likely  to  emphasize  the  positive  attraction*  of  «kicatiot> 
and  training,  and  the  die  interfered  group  emphasised  the  negative  aspects 
of  loss  of  Individual  freedom.  Students  Identified  parents  ami  school 
counselor*  as  Important  Influence  re  oo  career  decisions.  rba  recruiter 
was  coo  aide  rod  to  be  the  moat  important  source  of  military  aervloa  tnfor- 
matJon,  both  In  school  and  outside  of  school.  Interviews  with  school 
counselors  and  principals  are  also  reported  on. 

Categories  C  F 


(short,  C.  W. ,  ft  Marlon  R.  Suitability  of  using  common  selection  teat  standards 
for  Nogro  ani  While  airmen  Report  No  n FHRL- TR  72-63,  Personnel 
Roee'vrrh  Dlvleion.  LsckltmJ  Air  Force  Baae  Tetuie,  May  1972. 

The  effectiveness  and  equity  of  applying  uniform  selection  standards 
to  both  Negro  and  White  Air  Force  enlistees  was  Investigated  by  regression 
analysis.  For  both  racial  groups,  the  relationship  between  the  Air  Force 
selection  test  (All man  Qualifying  Examination)  as  the  predictor  and  a 
measure  of  )ob  knowledge  (Specialty  Knowledge  Teat)  as  the-  criterion  was 
compared  for  Negro  and  White  airmen  belonging  to  one  of  16  promotion 
groupr.  in  no  group  were  rTegro  criterion  6 oores  underpredicted  by  the 
aeltotics  teste.  In  nine  groups  there  were  racial  differences  In  the  re¬ 
gression  lines,  and  in  all  instances  of  differences  the  Negro  criterion 
scores  were  overpredicted  by  the  common  regression  lines. 

Categories  A/E 
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Stepsl,  A.  I.,  *  jwpm,  B.  A.  Norttital  tad  oaBm  lair  poi tea—  rr»- 
dictiea  irMukuMi  Banlgr— i,  M  difrtpil,  ui  bdtlal  rwolta. 
Final  Report,  Atse  1I71,  Ajptted  feyobaiagloal  ferric**,  tec.,  Catenet 
NMM14-71-C-0318,  Otfloe  of  fell  tewnwfc,  hr— nl  ul  Training 


IV  logic  cod  Initial  roou It*  mi*  doecrlbed  of  c  program  late  tec 
jgralofif  — I  of  unique  cMfuru  for  sea*  sal  ag  tea  potential  of  "low  aptinme" 
porno— 1  for  oortela  Navy  rate*.  IV  logic  la  bcaod  no  tea  ootpotin 
teat  iwexulta  oho  oca  loan  a  sample  of  tea  )ob  requisite*  on  a  mini  oa- 
teo)o6  traliilag  situation  will  data  pact  rate  tbo  earn*  ability  att  tV  )eb. 

TV*  la  Vld  to  a ppiy  regardless  of  tea  recruit's  low  fjcore  ou  tea  aoual 
classification  teats.  TV  Initial  and  criterion  toot*  arc  doacribod  and  tea 
correlations  artoag  tV  mini  )ob  looralag  tact  raaultc  tad  tea  uaual  Nary 
predictor*  arc  kdvea.  TV  roaaalte  of  a  factor  relationship  of  tV  derived 
□ulturxl  deprlvat'oa  arc  glrca ,  aad  tea  reletloMhlfj  of  tbo  derived  cultural 
dopxi ration  aooren  bote  to  tbo  uaual  Navy  classification  toata  aad  tea 
loaning  toata  la  given . 

Categories  A/B 


Btngnr,  M.,  Armbruater,  F.  E. ,  Nnwltt,  J.,  Thomas,  J. ,  l  Wilson.  R.  E.,  Jr. 
ldnaa  aad  treada  for  tea  modern  volunteer  Army.  Final  Roport,  June  6. 

1(71,  Hudson  Znatltuto,  Inc.,  Contract  OAHC1I  71  C  0181,  Office  of  tba 
Chief  ol  Staff  United  States  Army,  Special  Assistant  for  tbo  Madera  Volvatear 
Army. 

This  study  assesses  training  And  recruiting  programs  for  tho  volunteer 
Army  and  evaluates  the  relationship  of  the  structure  and  miaslooa  of  tba 
Army  to  American  society,  It  recommends  altomati/es  for  Army  policy  to 
enhance  s  volunteer  Artny  structure. 

Categories  C/E 


Stanley,  O.  L.  Evaluation  staff  report  72-5:  Updated  profile  of  U.S.  servicemen. 
Data  Support  Service,  Office  of  Information  for  t)«  Armnd  Forces,  Depart- 
of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1(72, 

This  Is  an  updated  "Profile  of  tbs  U.S.  Serviceman",  with  inputs  as 
recent  as  April  1(72.  Dots  Support  Service  updates  this  document  period¬ 
ically.  This  oompilatiou  end  synopsis  of  civilian  and  military  studies, 
surveys  and  statistical  data  provides  a  profile  of  the  U.S.  serviceman 
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•qpnokUly  tailored  to  tha  Me<it  cf  ioM  Involved  la  millkiry  Wimt/ 
oateaaaad  tedamalto-u  TV  »wf  w>wkli  srs  mlUU«  fram  Data 
Support  lareloa,  IAF.  (ExeeiyM) 

Categories  B/C/I 


Ad okt,  T.  0..  A  Cayior,  J.  8.  Day » lagan  at  aad  evaknattoa  of  Job  roadicg  tank 
tests.  Taper  presented  for  » yafipoatr  m  at  annual  — -*lTg  of  Americas 
IdooaUoMkl  Rasaarcfe  Ajooctattea,  April  1171. 

Daaortboa  research  tc  develop  Job  reading  taak  teats  <J*T*0  lor  throe 
military  Joba  bar  lag  civilian  counterparts:  cook,  autoaaottr*  raylriaa, 
and  supply  dark.  Ralaffoaahlpo  of  gaaoral  reading  ability  *>  peifoimaneo 
oa  JKTT  an  doocrlbod  for  mao  la  throa  group* .  aa  uaaala**ed  temple.  a 
group  selected  for  vpoclal  a  pelted*  La  a  JBTT  ana,  aad  a  group  bote 
••Looted  aad  tralaad  la  tbo  JKTT  aroa.  BoaulU  tart  I  not*  that,  while  goaaral 
roadtag  aad  JRTT  performance  an  positively  correlated,  tb*  JTMTT  an 
iwwIttM  to  selection  aad  tralalag.  aad  heaca  an  aanm  of  apodal  Job- 
reedL'g  abilities  aa  wall  aa  of  geoerai  reedtag  abilities. 

Categories  D/F 


Htlckt,  T.  G. ,  Cayior,  J.  8  ,  b  Kara.  R.  P.  Projact  REALISTIC:  FvahiaUou 
aad  mcdl  floating  of  R1  Adlng ,  Listening,  and  artthmsTIC  naada  in  military 
Joba  having  civilian  counterpart a.  Paper  praaaated  at  lh*  moating  of  the 
Western  I*aycboiogical  Aaaodadoo,  Lot  Angalaa,  April  1970. 

Tb#  paper*  la  this  collaotioo  praaaat  a  description  of.  aad  tb*  raaulta 
of,  raoaarch  la  Work  l  nit  REALISTIC  la  addition  to  tb*  first  paper  which 
la  aa  overview,  tb*  three  paper*  are:  'Psychometric  Da  termination  of 
Relationship*  Among  Literacy  Skills  aad  Job  Proficiency ,  "  'Heading  Ability, 
Readability,  and  Readership:  Identifying  Job -Related  Reading  Tanka  Performed 
by  Cooks,  Clerks,  and  Mechanic*,  "  aad  "Reducing  Discrepancies  Between 
Literacy  Skill  lav  sis  of  Personnel  and  Literacy  Demand*  of  Jobs." 

Categories  D/F 
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attdtt,  T.  O.,  Oiyior,  J.  *.,  tin,  A.  I  Fa,  L  C.  rHHwlwh-  of 
lluiuj  iMB  retirements  is  kmx  mIKterj  Mwpaliaitl 
Tocbnloal  Aepsrt  Tl-tt,  Nmolur  ItTI,  BMMn  Bumwc  BnmtcI 
Orpaiatlw,  nnwdi  for  tee  Diputuat  ef  tbs  Amy. 

lUa  npert  describes  reaulfcn  of  research  a  tks  mat  of  unage  of 
Job  printed  Material*  and  Job  listening  sears—  aa  a  fcnotftaa  of  Mm  reading 
difficulty  ter  si  of  feu  materials  *ad  tea  readUg  ability  of  Amy  Job  taooa* 
ban.  Fayohcmntrto  date  wore  obtelaod  so  retell  sank  Ip*  of  reading  ability 
to  performance  oa  Job-Related  ReadUg  ^bak  teats,  aad  af  r— flag  listening 
artttuMtie,  am  ATQT  to  Job  pwodleie— y  as  Isdaaod  by  Job  lawtafp  teats. 
Job  Utapi  teats,  tad  teiparvtaor  latlap  It  four  Amy  Jobs.  Mates  da  art 
dteoussad  for  redadag  Jlacrspsaolaa  batoasa  pa  ran— at  literacy  skill  ter  sis 
am  tea  literacy  dsmaada  of  tea  Job  by  r— i*dial  literacy  tralatef  or 
ndtep  of  Job  literacy  rtate rials.  Reaaanfc  result*  ara  dtsouaaad  wttk 
regard  to  UapUoatlo—  for  aalaotioa,  training,  am  raaaorok. 

Categories  D/7 


Mtiebt,  T.  Q. ,  Cayior,  J.  8.,  Keru,  R.  P. ,  A  Tos,  L.  C.  D ate rml— ties  of 

adult  faaottoual  Utoracy  skill  lsvsls.  Read!—  Has— rck  Quarterly.  Vol.  VII. 
Spring  ItTI,  414-445. 

This  papar  daacrtbaa  data  gathered  oa  tunctlo— 1  literacy  larals  for 
four  oelooted  Army  Jobs:  Cooks,  Vahtols  Repairmen,  Supply  Clarks,  am 
Armor  Crtwm— .  Ths  data  showed  that  reading  difficulty  levels  la  the 
Repairman  am  Supply  fields  excaeosd  ths  reading  ability  of  high  aptitude 
man  by  four  to  eU  grade  larals,  that  uee  of  reading  materials  Increased 
as  skill  In  rending  Increased,  that  man  In  hi  yh -demand  reading  ierel  field* 
tended  to  list—  for  informs  doc,  and  that  laformatloa  —  tests,  Job  perfor¬ 
mance,  supervisor's  ratings  showed  positive,  significant  correlations  be¬ 
tween  literacy  variables  and  tbs  first  two  Indloes  of  Job  proficiency. 
Listening  and  Job  knowledge  were  less  highly  related  than  rending  and  Job 
knowledge. 


Categories  D/F 


Tnbert.  O.  B. ,  at  il  AHitftia  at  MVA/VOL AB  sod  erne  1  frt  «a  Mttan1 
stttedss  ts«H  tho  Amy  wJ  os  w>rti»  FT  *71  FlmJ  Report, 
NpMbr  lft,  IOT1,  8}wtem  Dsralagmsa*  Cerpomaen.  Oestract  DABClh- 
Tl-C  —01,  Offloe  of  tki  %aoi«l  AMlatut  for  tho  Miitn  Volunteer  Amy, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Raff,  Drpartoua*  of  the  Army. 

17m  overall  objective  of  the  VOLAR  Erahmtlon  Project  to  to  aaaljae 
the  aflcetiveseaa  of  Ike  MVA'VO]  AR  oodoco  aad  to  develop  associated 
taforaiartos  ter  ooo  boftk  La  refining  tk  oa^ot^  program  aad  la  <Wtor- 


Armv-wlda  (audio,  b  support  of  (Mo  objective,  %stem  Development 
Corporation  i/SDC)  coadactod  oa  analysis  of  ttw  Impact  of  MVA/VOLAR 
aottoao  oa  snkUero'  Htftnioo  toward  the  Army  aad  oo  rdoaioo.  Hu  study 
determined  sJtttedee  of  aakUorv  toward  rartoao  aspects  of  Army  Lite,  aad 
toward  the  MV  A  concept  aad  program.  tt  also  MonUflnd  which  MVA/VOLAR 
a  otiose  ara  krU|  tho  moot  positive  effects  an  altitudes  aad  tetesfloa. 
Primary  data  ooaroao  wora  dm  MVA  Evakiattoa  Qaactt canal ra  admloiotarod 
tc  41,000  officers  aad  enlisted  mat,  la-depth  ialonrlowo,  EkmRRo  VOLAR-T1 
follow  op  etndtee,  aad  the  raouJto  of  oatutfcm  conducted  by  VOLAR- 71 
taotallatloao  to  determine  which  actloao  waro  moot  effective  at  tbotr  I  art  nil 
atloa.  Major  conclusions  of  tho  FY'72  Plaal  Report  ire:  1)  tho  MVA/VOLAR 
ooooept  to  aueetiag  otth  a  quite  bvnnhle  raopoaoo;  I)  tho  MVA/VOLAR 
Program  l«  proda dag  pool  tiro  results,  particularly  oiaoag  tho  aador  two 
yoaro  oorviwo  oalloted  groups;  t)  MVA/VOLAR  actloao  harlag  tho  groatoot 
offoct  oa  attltndo  aad  ratoattoa  are  to  tho  araaa  of  )ot  assignment,  health 
oora,  d  villas  hi  ra,  pay  boaoflte,  aad  growth  aad  odncatloa;  4)  oc^daatag 
Innovation,  saporlmsotatt  oa.  aad  evaluaUan  ta  otmaglj  I  art  too  tori;  I)  float- 
blllty  la  retired  la  I  mplam  anting  aad  structuring  MVA/VOLAR  actloao  to 
a  xxmasoda to  dlflrreacee  areoag  taotalladoaa . 

Categorloo  C/I /F 


Taylor,  E.  N. ,  Vlaoborg,  R. ,  Go  Hard,  8.  J. ,  A  DoOraclc,  J.  1.  Mood  f'ntttoolng 
at  four  stages  la  military  aorvloo.  Paper  presented  at  tho  moottag  of  tho 
American  Psychological  Association,  Hoool’Uu,  September  1072. 

Chaagos  aad  constancies  la  tho  Importance  of  67  sltueUoaa  aad  con¬ 
ditions  la  four  otagoo  of  Army  life  am  pro  sooted  sod  Interpreted  following 
Mas  low's  analysis  of  tho  functioning  at  human  aoods.  Ratings  of  loportaaoa 
wen  transform od  to  x-scoroo  plotted.  Throe  patterns  wore  observed 
R  ia  suggested  that:  (a)  items  remain  stable  because  other  prepotent  modi 
are  leas  well  satisfied;  (b)  Items  docroroo  In  Importance  because  they  are 
being  mot  to  some  degree  or  they  wore  overestimated  Initially,  (c)  Items 
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tAontas  la  Importance  booeaae  ttw;  hn'.*e  been  — tiilUd  mr  a  laag  tUM 
and  are  ini  daily  under*  it  mated. 

Category  E 


Taylor,  J.  E.,  Michaels,  E.  R. ,  4  Bm*n,  M.  F.  Tie  c aaospts  at  perfor- 
manoe-oriested  instruction  teed  La  developing  t4e  Experimental  Vohmtear 
Army  Training  Program.  Technical  Report  72-7,  March  ItTE,  Hunan 
Reeouroee  Research  Organ! lutdosi,  research  lor  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Thin  report  describee  the  pleasing  and  fanpineaeatlag  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Volunteer  Amy  Training  Program  (EVA TP)  at  VX-rt  Ord  iirly  La 
1*71.  This  wax  the  Army's  ft) at  effort  tc  effect  major  training  ianneattene 
In  the  oonvsrelon  toward  an  all-volunteer  Army.  By  the  fall  at  lt71,  tfc  j 
program  wan  being  used  aa  a  model  for  ImpieemeiHag  the  EVATP  at  afar 
Army  Training  Coolers,  la  develop!^  the  EVATP  eyetosk.  six  established 
learning  principles  vers  applied  to  Basic  Combat  TraiaU%  and  Advanced 
Individual  Trailing  to  modify  the  oonveetlonal  training  system.  Course 
objectives  end  performance  teats  need  were  developed  Jointly  by  Fort  Ord 
and  HunMO.  In  a  comparison  with  a  conventionally  trained  grasp, 
independently  conducted  by  the  Infantry  Schorl  at  Fort  Bee  el  eg.  EVATP 
graduates  performed  significantly  tetter  oo  five  out  at  seven  BCT  subjects, 
and  seven  out  of  etna  AIT  nA.'ectr.  In  general,  these  pains  were  shewn 
ty  men  at  all  levels  of  aptitude. 

Category  D  T 


Thornton,  G.  C. ,  III.  Hamilton,  J. ,  Ik  Neeley,  S  U.  Dtflerenoee  la  ettlesdee 

toward  leadership  between  "draft -induced  '  and  "true"  volunteers.  Tochaicni 
Report,  Dr  'ember  1973,  Be  tie  Lie  Memori*]  Institute,  Human  Affaire 
Research  Centers,  Contract  N000i4-73-C-0*59,  Offloe  of  Nival  Research, 

Og  rani  rational  Effectiveness  Research  Rrograms 

Attitudes  toward  interpersonal  Influence  in  tin  Navy  of  enlisted  men 
classified  as  "drait- induced  volunteers"  and  "true  volunteers"  were  explored 
by  adm  Ini  wtu  ring  questionnaires  to  CT7  Navy  re  cm  its  at  the  Armed  Femes 
Examlniug  and  Entrance  Stailoox  (.\FEES,  at  Loe  Angeles  s nc.  Dearer  end 
36S  trainees  during  the  final  wtekr  of  Navy  basic  training  at  Ban  Diego. 
Recruits  and  trainees  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  Selective  terries  Lottery 
number  and  response  to  a  question  >f  whether  the  draft  Infbtcnce'l  their 
ioining  the  Navy.  Specific  differences  In  perception  of  iewtierahtp  climate 
preferences  for  styles  of  Interpersonal  Influence  and  attitudes  toward 
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relative'? 

am  aad  per- 
ptmlMlv*, 
u  a  natU  of 


la  spite  of  these  dlftercaoaa,  draft induced  sad  tree  volumes  re 
UfnaMd  tommy  dalkr  peroepHe—  of  eed  ttHlrdea  toward  military  leader 
sUp.  Zero-draft  may  set  produce  the  larg*  Afferent*  In  <piality  eed  type 
ef  recruit  that  haa  beea  esQgeeied  by  previous  etadiei  and  epeaaladoe. 
These  differences  la  atlltndee  which  <V»  e*e<n  to  exist  autoeg  peraoea  of 
dllBere^  draft  preseere  eay  make  tbe  f reining  aad  supervision  of  unlisted 
oeea  easier  la  the  latere.  Or  thr>  ether  hand,  If  the  mi Ularv  wlehes  to 
alt  reel  »  larger  maaber  ef  yoaag  oeea  Into  (ho  e<  nr  toe,  it  may  have  to 
■hft  loade rahip  apprenchea  aotu  lib*  those  la  civilian  }obe  la  order  to 
change  the  uhvontic  image  of  the  military  revealed  by  the  high  draft  - 
preaaere  greape  la  Ale  etady. 


Category  C 


Triaaat  Brhoiar  Pro)ect.  An  aaalyr.1*  of  the  ettltwc'ee  of  Birch  urban  youth  toward 
military  anrvloe.  (Jetted  St*. tee  Naral  Academy.  Hit. 

Because  of  the  unique  life  «^pertenoee  of  urban  Blacks  In  r*ir  society. 

It  wee  hypothesised  that  they  weald  held  significantly  more  negative  attitudes 
toward  military  nervier.  Thee*  >  nfeworable  feel  I  age  would  l»e  the  result  of 
ea  eieeaf tally  liCfe real  exposure  to  the  concept  of  military  service  aad 
adlltary  life,  and  of  icentlfl  ratios  of  the  military  a a  an  Integral  part  at  the 
society  which  djacrtmleatss  agalnet  Bla rha.  The  discovery  of  etrong,  race 
orlaatud  eeaHmela  of  this  nature  would  Lav  til  date  to  eome  degree  predlotlana 
of  greatly  lac  reseed  Black  participation  In  the  ell -volunteer  Armed  Fotoee. 
The  reeults  of  a  qpteetlcvaaire  airvey  conducted  with  l  ’nek  aad  White  high 
school  rfndeaf  Indicated  mo  widespread  existence  of  rectal]*  oriented  military 
tseltege  hostile  to  the  military.  Race  ru  found  to  not  elgaiflcaaUy  affect 
wliMkgwoi  to  oosaldet-  ealietment,  aad  Blacks  were  slightly  more  favorable 
thaa  Whites  In  regard  to  the  occupational  aspects  of  the  military.  The 
upoevr*  which  Blache  receive  to  lafonaatloe  about  military  life  was  shown 
to  bo  basically  alxilar  to  that  receiver!  by  White  youths.  At  expected, 
eome  racial  dlflerenoee  appeared  la  rjunetioos  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
military  service  la  general,  end  the  racial  aspects  cf  military  service,  but 
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ft  wtaittflta  of  tM  Milltavy  by  Wm cfca  wan  aerie  mitemotL  & 

gpMHami*  tho  ftadtegi  cl  CM*  Audy  t»ad  to  sapper*  projeetfcwa*  ot  mmo'shat 
Mgjtar  wtrmittoxgve,  m  l  In  tfca  w®w-d*»fc  anUtSary. 

Categorlaa  A/C 


(JtiOd  Mm  Air  Fori*.  A&  analysis  of  prsfotoms  associated  with  the  eaMUiiAr- 
mant  of  Aft  all-volunteer  (u*r« -draft)  fores  for  the  United  Staten  —  &ABER 
VOLITHTBER.  Haadpartera,  USAF:  Office  of  Special  Stoctiea,  A/witeteat 
Chief  of  StaiT,  Studies  an£  Analysis,  1971,  4 

“Sabir  Volnatoor”  is  a  a  tody  at  tbs  problems  associated  with  tea 
enlisted  raofoK,  problems  tainted  to  initial  icomcScm.  ft  embrace®  Aron 
broad  goalie:  1)  to  examine  in  detail  tea  body  at  GY  1670  lottery  dote*  2 ) 
to  investigate  demographic  Information  referring  to  male*,  17-23  yearn  ct 
age;  and  3)  to  compare  wage  structures  for  young  men  within  tea  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense)  and  the  civilian  labor  force.  The  first  goal  relates  to  the 
characteristics  of  recent  volunteers  and  draftees,  from  which  one  may 
infer  a  hi  hi  re  "demand"  for  additional  volunteers  when  there  la  no  longer  a 
selective  service  system  to  provide  Inductees  and  ''draft-tattooed  volunteers'1. 
The  second  goal  relates  to  manpower,  from  which  the  "supply"  of  recruit! 
must  come.  The  third  goal  addresses  the  link  between  demand  and  supply, 
i.e. ,  pay  and  pay  equivalents. 

The  three  study  goals  are  presented  in  seven  volumes  of  data. 

Volumes  I,  n  and  IQ  deal  with  the  first  goal;  Volume  IV,  with  the  second 
goal,  and  Volumes  V,  VI,  and  VTI  with  the  third.  Speclflca’ly,  Volume  7 
examines  both  quantity  and  quality  aspect®  of  the  1970  lottery  date  for  all 
of  the  military  services.  Volume  II  examines,  in  detail,  the  quantity  and 
quality  aspects  of  the  lottery  data  for  the  Air  Force.  Volume  IQ  presents 
the  Service  Preference  Model  developed  by  Air  Force /Studies  Analysis, 
which  estimates  by  service  the  cumber  of  "true  and  reluctant"  volunteers 
and  the  preference  of  volunteers  for  one  military  service  over  another. 
Volume  IV  contains  demographic  data  for  males  of  the  United  states. 

Volume  V  compares  deciles  ot  wage  rateo  (Weekly  earnings)  for  enlisted 
male  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  with  civilian  males  employed  full -time  in 
the  four  broad  skill  areas  of  office  workers,  professions!  and  technical, 
maintenance  and  power  plants,  and  custodial  and  material  movements. 
Volume  VI  presents  population  survey  date  for  civilian  males  employed  full- 
time  and  year  around  and  compares  earnings  survey  date  for  civilian  and 
military  maleo  for  ten  major  occupational  skill  areas.  Volume  VU  examines 
mental  category  and 'annual  salary  data  for  males  surveyed  one  far  and 
five  years  after  high  school  gradual' m.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  E/F 

*  Although  published  la  1971  this  ha*  been  included  because  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  seminal  report. 


E-30 


Ibtitod  ft&tes  ’Det&urtJsamt  of  Tfat  aU-voiu'ffitear  force  %od  *uri  of 

Sfta »  drafts  A  special  report  0/  Secretary  of  th«  Defense  KQiot  L. 
3^«fe*rtfe<sst.  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1973, 

Tteifi  Special  Roporf  apdatae  the  Attgnat  1872  Report  of  the  former 
Secretory  of  Defenee  and  describee  the  maa  risible  pn>jpre««  made  by  Sha 
Military  Services  ic  «Umix*tlDig  fcfc®  draft  without  wrakeniEg  our  military 
fcreea  or  impairtog  our  ability  to  deter  threat*  to  the  pom.  It  also 
describe*  reuiaiatog  problems  and  their  aolutiooe  (Eecerpted) 

Category  F 


UrJited  SKatae  i>»p«  rtmout  of  Defense,,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel..  Bibliography  and 
abet  rant  of  technical  report i  July  1971  to  June  1972.  W&eblatgton,  D.  C. ; 
Naval  Bereomel  Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  September  1672. 

'filial  bibliography  contains  abstracts  of  reports  published  from  «BIly 
1971  to  June  1972  (Fiscal  Year  1972)  by  the  Naval  Personnel  Iiesearoh  and 
Development  Laboratory,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Four  types  of  technical  reports  are  normally  published: 

(1)  Technical  Bulletins  (WTB)  describe  technical  details  of  Interest 
to  resett rch  personnel. 

(2)  Research  Reports  (WRR)  are  for  extensive  dis semination  of 
findings  to  operational  personnel. 

(3)  Research  Memoranda  (WRM)  describe  work  oi  findings  of 
limited  scope  which  are  published  because  of  immediate  value 
to  specific  users. 

(4)  Survey  Reports  (WSR)  describe  results  of  periodic  Navy-wide 
sample  surveys  and  special  personnel  surveys. 

An  Author  Index,  a  Report  Number  Index,  and  a  Task  Number  Index 
are  also  provided.  (Exct  rpted) 


Categories  C/E 


United  States  D^Mxtotcet  of  Dsffwwe.  HMLtagialtf  of  manpower  nfrggaroh. 

Vfosidailta*,  D.C. :  Cawtral  AU-Volna seer  Tusk  Yores,  Office  of  the 
Asclstaat  Secretary  (/  Defease,  Unapnv^i  Reserve  Affaire,  April  1972. 

This  bibliography  hea  been  prepared  by  the  Central  All-Volunteer 
'reek  Force  In  response  to  Tank  Order  #2,  "Manpower  Research  Bibliography". 
The  Tank  Force  wu  directed  to  "prepare  an  organised  Hating  and  des¬ 
cription  of  military  manpower  personnel  research  reporta  and  sbidiee". 

The  bibliography  includes  reports  and  studies  completed  since  1  January 
1968  or  currently  ongoing. 

The  policy  decision  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  foroe  has  focused 
attention  on  manpower  and  personnel  problems.  Service  manpower  managers, 
analyst*  and  research  staffs  need  an  efficient  way  of  finding  past  studies 
relevant  to  current  issues  and  a  means  of  avoiding  umeceso&ry  duplication 
in  research.  The  bibliography  usefully  serves  these  purposes.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  E/F 

United  States  Department  of  Defense.  Inventory,  description  L  evaluation  of  the 
POD  Manpower  Information  System.  Washington,  D.C,:  Central  All- 
Volunteer  Task  Force,  Office  of  the  Asjistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  July  1972. 

This  study  was  performed  by  the  Central  All-Volunteer  Task  Force 
in  response  to  Task  Order  #1,  "DOD  Manpower  Information  System".  The 
Task  Force  was  directed  to  survey  the  DOD  automated  personnel  record 
systems  to  determine  the  capability  to  meet  the  manpower  Information 
needs  of  planners  and  decision  makers  concerned  with  achieving  the  goal 
of  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 

The  study  included  six  major  data  files  containing  current  and  historical 
Information.  Methodologies  and  data  used  to  make  forecasts  or  projections 
of  manpower  requirements,  supply,  losses  or  retention  were  not  surveyed. 

The  study  concludes  that: 

1)  Requirements  to  rapidly  retrieve  information  from  the  automated 
fll  is,  produce  data  in  new  format  configurations,  and  to  perform 
simultaneous  all  Service  data  analysis  intensify  within  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  environment. 

2)  Automated  data  files  maintained  by  the  Services  contain  the 
essential  data  elemen  s  needed  to  plan  for  and  maintain  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  (Excerpted) 

Categories  E/F 
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Vlatbug,  R.,  4  Taylor,  L  N.  Summary  *od  reriro  of  itudlM  ef  0m  VOLAR 
experiment,  1871:  installation  reporta  for  Forte  Bee  lag,  Bragg,  Carsoo, 
and  Ord,  tad  BumRBO  permanent  party  studies.  Technical  Report  71-18, 
May  1872,  Human  Resources  Research  Organisation,  research  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

One  purpose  of  Project  VOLAR,  a  field  experiment  conducted  during 
FT  1971  as  part  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA)  program,  was  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  VOLAR  Innovations  on  attitudes  toward  the  Army  and 
thu  Army  career  intentions  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  This  report  pro¬ 
vides  an  evaluative  summary  and  consolidation  of  findings  in  several  studies 
that  foci  <ed  upon  permanent  party  officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  It 
encompasses  (a)  evaluations  conducted  oy  each  VOLAR  installation  -  Forts 
Banning,  Bragg,  Carson,  and  Ord  -  and  described  in  their  post  reports, 
and  (b)  the  HumRRO  studies  of  permanent  party  personnel  at  Forte  Benaing, 
Carson,  Jackson,  Knox,  and  Bragg  and  at  three  Installations  in  USAREUR, 
and  of  an  Army-wide  sample.  Recommendations  for  future  action  are  made, 
based  on  finding?  concerning  conditions  that  appear  to  be  Important  to  men 
in  making  the  Army  &  more  satisfactory  plan  in  which  to  work  and  live. 

Categories  C/E/F 

Vlneberg,  R. ,  &  Taylor,  E.  N.  Study  of  men  in  lower  mental  cat*^ories:  Job 
performance  and  the  identification  of  potentially  successful  and  potentially 
unsuccessful  men.  Technical  report  72-22,  August  1972,  Human  Resources 
Research  Orgaul ration,  research  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  provide  information  on  performance  aud  characteristics  of  effective 
and  Ineffective  marginal  personnel  In  die  Army,  a  study  has  been  made  of 
approximately  1500  men  with  experience  ranging  up  to  20  years  In  four 
different  Army  MOSs.  The  study  Included  a  group  of  men  with  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  scores  in  the  marginal  range  and  a  comparison 
group  of  men  In  the  same  jobs,  but  In  the  upper  AFQT  levels.  This  report, 
the  third  in  a  series,  describes  the  bulk  of  the  major  study  findings 
including  comparisons  of  the  performance  of  men  In  different  mental  cate¬ 
gories  with  different  amounts  of  job  experience,  comparisons  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  special  subgroups  (Negroes  and  Caucasians,  inducts es  and 
enlistees,  and  men  with  formal  and  on-the-job  training),  an  analysis  and 
definition  of  acceptable  performance,  and  a  procedure  for  using  Job  Know¬ 
ledge  teste  to  screen  Ineffective  performers. 

Categories  A/B/F 
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Vtoebarg,  ft  TljWr,  X.  M,  Pnfonumi  in  lour  Am;  Jsfc i  toy  m  at 
dXbNft  tvillaft  (AJWjfT)  totals:  4.  HthUnwHfi  InMims  w&tiwmmm 
erttsrto.  TmMmI  Import  7S*fll,  Attract  ItTl,  Hum  Rmobiom  Tk*mxxj& 
Org—lsstioi,  niMroh  for  to*  Daputani  o?  the  Army. 

A  study  iM  mad*  of  agprodmatoly  UCO  urn  with  espertaaeo  ranging 
to  SO  years  la  flr*  different  Amy  MOBs  to  provide  toformstton  about  too 
performance  and  characteristic*  of  effective  end  toettictiv*  marginal  par* 
•ooB*l  to  to*  Army.  The  study  iadadsd  a  group  of  tarn  with  Armsd 
Forooo  Qualification  Teat.  kcodmi  (AFQT)  to  to*  margtool  nags  cad  a 
comparison  group  of  men  to  to*  smb*  Jobs,  hot  to  to*  upper  raag*  of 
AFQT  score**  Parformano*  was  measured  by  intensive  Job  sample  tests. 
Job  knowisdf*  tests,  asd  supervisor  rattogs.  Blograpfaloal  ^icstlawclrac, 
a  battery  of  published  tad  esporiinoBtal  tests,  uid  Army  records  praridcd 
Information  about  background,  personal  characteristics,  sad  military  ex¬ 
periences.  This  report,  toe  fourth  in  a  aeries  presenting  toe  extensive 
date  and  analyses,  examine*  to*  determinant*  of  Job  behavior  and  describes 
the  relationship*  among  toe  throe  performance  criteria  uaed  In  the  study: 
job  sample  tests.  Job  knowledge  tests,  sad  supervisor  ratings. 

Category  B 


Vitola,  B. ,  ft  Alley,  W.  Characteristic*  of  18-year  old  enlistee*  who  eater  toe 
Air  Force  before  becoming  draft  eligible.  Report  No.  AFHI1L-TR-7S-8, 
Personnel  Research  Division,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  February 
1972. 


While  It  is  recognised  that  the  major  portion  of  all  first-term  enlistees 
are  strongly  motivated  to  enter  the  service  as  a  function  of  their  draft 
vulnerability,  a  large  pereee.af*  of  young  men  enlist  to  the  United  State# 

Air  Foroe  before  they  become  subject  to  toe  draft,  to  this  study,  18- year- 
old  enlistees,  bom  to  1961,  who  entered  the  Air  Force  after  July  1,  1970 
(the  day  on  which  they  received  their  draft  lottery  number  for  1971),  were 
categorised  Into  three  groups  defined  in  terms  of  their  probable  vulnerability 
for  toe  1971  draft  (l.e. ,  high,  moderate,  and  low  vulnerability),  to  general, 
toe  data  suggest  that  enlistment  of  the  18-year-olds  to  1970  was  related  to 
their  status  to  the  1971  draft  lottery.  Further,  comparisons  on  edocatioti, 
race,  and  aptitude  tost  performance  revealed  patterns  similar  to  those 
found  to  a  study  of  19-througli-26-yci  r-old  airmen  categorised  by  draft 
vulnerability.  Implications  of  the  findings  for  an  all-volunteer  foroe  include 
an  expected  decrease  to  toe  educational  and  aptitude  levels  of  enlistees,  a 
greatex  difficulty  to  filling  high-aptitude  enlistment  quotas,  and  an  Increase 
to  the  proportion  of  Negro  enlistees. 

Categories  B/C/E/F 
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Vitoia,  B,  Mm  ft  Brofcmw,  L.  D.  Coe  pariaoc  at  1970  tad  1971  Afr  Force 

enlistees  by  draft  —  vulnerability  category.  Report  No.  AF  i\&L-TB-72- 
40,  Porionnei  Research  Division,  Lackland  Air  Foroc  Rose,  Texas, 

March  1979. 

Jn  the  basis  of  draft  vulnerability,  tbs  1970  aod  1971  aooesslons 
were  categorized  Into  four  groups  defined  In  terms  of  age  and  draft 
pressure.  These  groups  designated  as  high,  moderate,  low  draft-pressure 
and  draft  non -eligible,  were  compared  on  various  dimensions.  Compared 
to  the  1970  accessions,  the  1971  accessions  demonstrated  less  aptitude  and 
were  less  well-educated.  There  was  an  appreciable  rise  in  die  number  of 
accessions  having  11  years  or  less  of  education;  especially  In  the  low  draft- 
pressure  and  draft  oon-eliglble  groups.  The  data  suggest  that,  under  pre¬ 
sent  incentive  enlistment  programs,  zero-draft  manpower  resources  at  tne 
higher  aptitude  levels  may  be  more  limited. 

Categories  B/C/F 


Vltola,  B.  M. ,  Mullins,  C.  J. ,  &  Broksw,  L.  D.  Comparative  data  on  a  sample 
of  all-volunteer  enlistees  with  1970  through  1972  Air  Force  accessions. 
Technical  Report  No.  73-20,  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory, 
Lackland  Air  Foroe  Base,  Texas,  July  1973.  (JSA3  Catalog  of  Selected 
Documents  in  Psychology,  1973,  3,  160) 

A  data  base  was  established  to  which  characteristics  of  the  all¬ 
volunteer  force  could  be  compared.  If  the  hypothesis  is  tenable  that  the 
sample  of  1973  enlistees  used  In  this  study  represents  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  current  aptitude  levels  suggest 
sufficient  quality  for  the  majority  of  Air  Force  jobs.  Analysis  of  data 
resulted  in  the  following  conclusions:  (a)  There  has  been  a  gradual  loss 
of  hlgh-aptltude  people  over  a  3-yr.  period.  If  this  trend  continues,  there 
will  be  a  probable  need  to  offer  further  incentives  to  enlist  individuals  who 
can  perform  in  the  more  critical  aptitude  areas,  (b)  There  will  be  no 
dramatic  increase  In  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Air  Force  has  enlisted,  and  continued  to  enhst,  a  proportion  of  blacks 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the  population,  (c) 
Under  present  ro enlistment  policy  considerations,  Air  Force  will  remain 
an  excellent  source  from  which  Industry  may  draw  skilled  personnel  in  over 
200  job  types. 


Categories  B/F 


Vttela,  B,  M.,  MolU as,  C.  J.,  ft  CwsQ,  P,  R,  VftMtty  of  A  mod  Mm 

VooftttonKl  Aptitude  B&ttery,  Tom  lt  to  pra»««  teeteaMMl  sefeool  wvmm* 
T*cSsMc*}  Report  Ho.  73-7,  Air  Pott*  fiteu***  Su>»nwi  T^boratos^, 
LaoWaud  Air  Toro®  Due,  Texas,  Mr  ma.  tJHAB  Catalog  of  Softecfad 
DooooMSte  la  Pijrotokcr,  1873,  I,  ifo. 

Validities  o i  the  four  aptitude  indexes  of  the  Aimed  Service*  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  Form  1,  aid  the  Airman  Quulifytej  Examination 
86  (AQE),  were  determined  for  final  grades  in  46  aixman  trainlrf  oouraea. 
Compart  ecus  were  made  between  AQE  and  ASVAB  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  predict  technical  school  success.  Tbe  date  demonstrate  that  ASVAB  is 
sn  effective  Instrument  for  use  in  the  military  high  school  testing  program 
an*  may  be  used  satisfactorily,  as  is  AQE,  to  assign  enlistees  to  technical 
training.  Three  of  the  four  selector  aptitude  indexes  of  the  ASVAB 
(general,  administrative,  end  electronics)  had  higher  validities  for  their 
appropriate  courses  than  any  of  the  other  ASVAB  aptitude  indexes.  This 
sort  specific  validity  was  not  obtained  for  the  selector  index  of  the 
mechanical  cluster.  However,  15  of  the  16  validities  obtained  for  the 
selector  index  in  the  mechanical  area  were  at  a  significant  (.01),  useful, 
and  acceptable  level. 

Categories  B/D 


Wermuth,  A.  L.  Potential  impacts  of  cultural  change  on  the  Navy  in  the  1070's. 

Final  Report,  August  1,  1972,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  and  Analyses,  Contract  N00014-71-C-0011,  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  Psychological  Sciences  Division,  Organizational  Effective¬ 
ness  Research  Programs. 

Volume  1,  Part  I.  Findings  and  implications.  Part  II.  Section  1. 

Introduction.  Section  2,  Summary  of  data  and  Impacts. 

Volume  2,  Part  m.  Section  1.  Philosophical.  Section  2  International 

Volume  3,  Part  m.  Section  3.  Technological.  Section  4,  Bio-medical. 

Volume  4,  Part  IQ.  Section  5.  Social  and  cultural.  Section  6,  Organizational. 

Volume  5,  Part  IQ.  Section  7.  National  orientations.  Section  8.  Domestic 
institutions. 
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The  report  surreys  significant  ft&tag  plfuca  l&  mtsd»m 

society,  or  predicted  to  take  piece  in  f stars*'  society,  uadvr  *$wm  mjtjiwr 
categories:  Philosophical,  intervatincaX,  ftsaisMlagtattl,,  bto  b-mfoml, 
culture  ud  social,  organisational,  national  orimi&s&om,  da*&Mtic 
the  ooBtlnulag  military  context,  Vietnam  tsid  other  impacts,  *m  old  Mid 
.new  direct! con.  Sixty  eubcategorie*  are  used  to  organise  ife®  <kta  cited 
from  almost  1800  sources.  la  selecting  data,  critsrle  of  impovtmm  md 
probability  were  used,  and  particularly  the  criterion  of  retsvaa©*  to  the 
value*  of  the  Navy  and  to  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  systems  id  fcaaHbtntftca!) 
organisation  and  of  administration  of  personnel.  Over  400  pottanttal  impacts 
are  explicitly  identified,  and  many  others  arc  implicit  in  the  data  road  the 
diaouaaiooa;  die  nature  of  the  impacts  ranges  comprehensively  from  abstract 
and  philosophical  to  concrete,  specific,  and  technical. 

Categories  A/B/C/E/F 


West,  A.  S.,  WlLiama,  R.  £.,  Lantz,  A.  E.,  fe  Blelstcin,  S.  Reducing  physical 
standards  for  Navy  recruits.  Final  Report,  January  1973,  Denver  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Denver,  Contract  NO-DO  14 -A -03 94 -008 >  NR  196-126, 
Office  of  Naval  Research. 

With  the  advent  of  on  all -volunteer  force,  concern  hna  been  expressed 
to  the  effect  that  future  accessions  Into  the  Navy  might  bo  insufficient  to 
fill  the  Navy's  skilled  manpower  needs.  Tills  report  presents  the  results  of 
the  first  six  months  of  research  of  a  study  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
enlarging  the  size  of  the  population  fro  n  which  volunteers  are  drawn  by 
removing  certain  physically  disqualifying  restrictions  to  enlistment,  and  to 
investigate  the  implications  of  their  removal. 

The  research  was  organized  to  answer  four  basic  questions  concerning: 

1)  the  determination  of  concept  feasibility,  2)  the  determination  of  which 
physical  standards  might  be  reduced  and  the  Implications  of  their  change, 

3)  the  methodology  of  the  development  of  an  evaluation  mechanism  for 
monitoring  the  program.  The  report  describes  the  data  accessed  to  address 
questions  1)  and  2),  and  recommends  the  reduction  of  certain  physical 
standards  as  a  safe,  effective  way  to  augment  an  AVF.  Several  specific 
preliminary  recommendaUena  are  listed  in  the  report.  Tne  methodology  for 
addressing  questions  3)  and  4)  during  the  next  phase  of  Ihe  study  is  described. 

Categories  E/F 
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Wtftona**  Jf  M.  He  Air  Mm'mrm  as  aa  force.  FtaaS  Bqpostf  3fo* 

AyKK^-T»~T8-II,  VitiohmI  Saswordb  Divfrfoa,  lAtk5a«S  Mr  V»n»  BkM, 
Texas*  foftaraiber  lit*, 

The  Air  Reserve  fore®,  conaisSiag  of  the  Alt  Fore®  Raeero  (UBAFR) 
w6  foe  Air  Nitfooal  Guard  (ANO),  it  focdaf  u  critical  purled  «f  a'tyuffctteat 
with  foe  advent  o t  foe  all-volunteer  force.  If  the  Air  Fore®  Is  enable  to 
attract  sufflcieat  numbers  of  personnel  into  foe  Regular  Air  Fore®  to 
satisfy  mission  reqforemxats,  or  if  aoditioo*l  psreoanel  ars  w  '"i  in 
cum  of  i  national  •mergettcy,,  the  role  of  foe  Reoerv®  force  becomes  om 
of  primary  importance,  to  order  to  use®®*  foe  effect  of  an  aU-vetoaftaer 
concept  oq  foe  B® servo  fore®,  aa  attitude  rurvey  was  administered  to  a 
random  sample  of  USAFR  sad  ANG  con-prior  service  1970  enlistees  to 
determine  their  attitudes  and  opinions  about  foe  military  in  general  and  foe 
Air  Force  in  particular.  Biographical,  sodo-eooaomic,  optitudtaal  and 
attitndlnal  data  were  analyzed  by  draft  vulnerability  oategory  and  expressed 
attitude  toward  volunteer  military  service.  Analyses  indicated  a  general 
lowering  of  aptitude  and  educational  level  in  tbe  reduced  quality  of  enlistees 
who  will  volunteer  for  Reserve  duty*  However,  intensified  recruitment  of 
minority  groups,  which  now  constitute  less  than  five  psroeat  of  the  Reserve 
force,  might  supplement  any  projected  decrees®  in  dumber®  of  eaUstod 
accessions.  Various  negative  aspects  such  as  military  discipline,  salary, 
and  interference  with  civilian  job  were  indicated  aa  contrlbutlag  footers  to 
non-reenlistment  in  foe  Reserve  force.  A  survey  of  Inducements  to 
reenlist  as  preferred  by  the  sample  indicated  increased  pay,  veteran’s 
benefits  on  retirement,  and  reenlistmaot  bonuses  may  be  effective  in 
increasing  Reserve  retention  rates.  Certain  non-moaetary  benefits  such  as 
completion  of  education  at  the  government's  expense,  or  guaranteed  promotions 
may  be  quite  effective  In  inducing  prospective  Reserve  enlistees  to  volunteer 
for  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  lieu  of  their  Reserve  tour. 

Categories  C/E/F 


Zierdt,  W.  H. ,  DU.  Management  overhead  in  the  military.  Paper  presented  at  foe 
Workshop  on  Research  on  Military  Man?  wer  —  The  All-Volunteer  Military, 
September  21-23,  1972,  jointly  sponsored  by  foe  Inter-University  Seminar 
and  foe  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 

This  paper  presents  an  examination  of  foe  general  and  flag  officer 
grades  of  foe  United  States  armed  services  during  foe  years  1900-1970. 

These  are  examined  historically  and  In  light  of  foe  organisational  theory  of 
Blau  and  Schoenherr  put  forth  in  their  book  of  1971,  The  8truoturs  of 
Organizations.  Data  on  foe  numbers  of  general  and  flag  officers  and  foe 
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fo*oe  iarml*  of  tea  armed  oamoas  ef  ttw  fltai.te  nose  flttteeM 

frost  gevermaeMai  reports,  tto  «a»*a3  r«$Jtert  of  «Gta mt§  aK  «Mk  <1  fcse 
amocS  Mxsnm*  ami  tee  aU&ettoal  »h«fcr*«t  of  tlir  VMM  fftwfesi*  Ttem» 
date  vere  meed  to  ctwnpato  variM&e  stMtateM  FtAmn'i  Sere 

Order  Onefft(dcuM  of  Corwhttlaa*  Itaoe  date  «*,  these  Mfttifltfes  are 
shown  is  tee  JueoompaBjfa*  table*.  TV*  tindtege  of  tMo  paper  oocohMte 
teat  tee  role  of  tee  rarioua  general  tad  flag  officer  grade#  fcacvs  been 
ohanglag  over  time.  Principal  time  ajptte  are  determined  by  tee  primary 
reorganisation  of  the  defexwe  oetafaliteaaont  is  1320  and  liMT,  The  fiadtegs 
farther  aopport  several  of  tee  jropoMtioos  set  forte  is  tee  theory  of  Blau 
and  Sohoenherr, 

Categories  E/F 
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INFLUENCE  THROUGH  PERSONAL  AND  NONPERSONAL 
CHANNELS  OF  COMMUNICATION*  ' 

V stiver sily  of  Maryland;  and  Wrstingkouse  Health  Systems,  Columbia,  Maryland 


Charles  D.  Ward,-  Barbara  L.  Seboda,  and  Vernon  B.  Morris,  Jr. 


Summary 

A  city-wide  campaign  involving  various  channels  of  communication  was 
conducted  to  obtain  high  school  seniors  for  a  survey.  Of  the  'C2  seniors 
who  telephoned  to  make  appointments,  56  later  attended  their  assigned 
questionnaire  session.  The  rate  of  attendance  differed  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  channels.  Newspaper  advertisements  attracted  the  most  telephone  calls 
but  had  the  lowest  attendance  rate:  notices  on  bulletin  boards  in  city  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  produced  the  fewest  telephone  calls  but  had  the  highest  atten¬ 
dance  rate  Other  channels,  including  personal  contact,  were  intermediate  in 
♦ffectiveness.  Additional  findings  were  that  non|>ersona!  channels  differed  in 
influence,  and  that  exposure  through  multiple  channels  resulted  in  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  exposure  through  only  one.  The  implications  of  the  findings, 
especially  for  conceptualizations  of  channel  influence,  were  noted. 


A.  PR03LEM 

An  important  distinction  has  been  made  in  studies  of  the  mass  media  be¬ 
tween  the  mere  transmission  of  information  and  th’  actual  exercise  of  in¬ 
fluence  (3,  4).  All  media,  including  person-tc  person  contact,  ap|>ear 
capable  of  transmitting  information.  Personal  contact,  however,  generally 
has  been  found  to  be  uniquely  effective  as  a  source  of  influence.  The  reason 
presuinably  is  the  active  and  direct  role  that  the  personal  source  can  play 
relative  to  the  intended  target  of  the  communication  (8,  p.  323). 

The  distinction  between  information  and  influence,  although  useful  in 
explaining  the  su|>erior  influence  of  |iersonai  contacts,  ignores  the  possibility 


*  Received  in  the  Editorial  Office  on  July  IS,  1974.  and  published  immediately  at 
Provincetown.  Massachusetts.  Copyright  by  The  Journal  Press. 

*  This  research  was  supported  by  AE'OSK  Contract  F446’0-7’-C-009>  awarded  to 
Weslinghousc  Health  Systems.  Vernon  H  .Morris.  Jr  ,  Principal  Investigator.  The  aid  of 
Robert  L.  Crawford  is  gratefully  acknowledged  \ppreciation  also  is  expressed  to  the 
Baltirm  -e  Bureau  of  Recreation  for  rooperation  with  the  stud;. 

2  Requests  (or  rvprin.s  should  be  sent  to  (.'bark's  I).  Ward  at  the  address  shown  at 
the  end  of  this  artick- 
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that  nonpersona!  channels  also  can  vary  among  themselves  in  infuer.ce. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  influence,  such 
as  ability  to  obtain  an  expression  of  future  compliance  as  we!)  as  obtaining 
the  later  compliance  itself,  also  bears  examination.  The  present  study,  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  Add  setting,  reports  data  relevant  to  these  considerations. 

Much  of  the  past  field  research  on  communication  channels  lias  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  respondents’  retrosjiecdve  verbal  reports  of  having  been  in¬ 
fluenced.  Such  measures  not  only  are  obtrusive  (7)  but  also  seem  particu 
larly  vulnerable  to  underreporting  of  such  '‘undesirable'  behavior  as  having 
been  influenced.  In  contrast,  an  objective  behavioral  measure  of  influence — 
attendance  at  a  later  testing  session — was  employed  in  the  present  study. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  the  present  research  was  its  focus  on  a  novel 
population — high  school  seniors  in  a  large  eastern  city. 

B.  Method 

In  early  March  of  1974  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Sunday  morning 
classified  section  of  a  major  newsjiaper  ir.  Baltimore.  Maryland  The  aa  read 
as  follows:  “HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS.  BALTO.  CITY— Earn  $5  for  ! 
hr.  work  in  eve.  Men  and  women  who  are  seniors  are  needed  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  aliout  occupational  decision  making  Call  {phone  number)  between 
9  AM  &  4: 30  PM  to  see  when  we  will  meet  in  a  location  near  you.  .  ."  This 
advertisement,  one  of  seven  eventually  piac*d  in  three  different  newspa|iers. 
was  part  of  a  conceited  attempt  during  a  19-day  jieriod  to  solicit  volunteers 
to  serve  in  a  study  of  occupational  decision  making  among  high  school 
seniors. 

A  variety  of  other  methods  also  was  employed  during  the  same  period. 
One-page  announcements  were  sent  to  all  citv  recreation  centers  for  posting 
on  bulletin  boards.  Selected  high  school  counselors  were  urged  to  inform  their 
students  of  the  sessions:  flyers  were  also  sent  for  posting  on  hi;  choc! 
bulletin  boards.  (At  one  high  school  the  announcement  was  ev  .d  over 
the  public  address  system.)  Many  callers  who  res|x>nded  were  .  1  to  tell 

a  friend  about  i.ie  sessions  A  similar  request  was  made  of  the  resjtondents 
who  attended  a  data-coilection  session  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  campaign. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  recruitment  activity  was  that  102  high 
school  seniors  telephoned  to  ootain  further  information.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  certain  standardized  information  from  each  caller  during 
the  brief  telephone  interview.  The  information  included  the  caller's  high 
school  and  verification  of  senior  status:  personal  information  (name,  ad¬ 
dress,  telephone  number,  sex,  race,  anti  (tost -high  school  plans)  ,  'he  com- 
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municAtion  channel  through  which  the  caller  had  heard  about  the  research, 
as  well  as  the  date:  and  to  whom,  if  anyone,  the  caller  had  spoken  sub¬ 
sequently  about  the  research,  and  when.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  the  caller  was  assigned  a  time  and  place  for  a  later  session  in  which  a 
15-page  questionnaire  was  to  be  completed.-1  AH  callers  agreed  to  attend.  The 
operational  definition  of  “influence”  adopted  for  the  present  study  was  the 
actual  attendance  of  the  caller  at  the  scheduled  session. 

Four  sessions  were  conducted  in  city  recreation  c  niters  during  the  last 
nine  days  of  the  19-day  campaign.  The  centers  were  in  different  areas  of  tne 
city.  In  addition,  three  respondents  completed  the  questionnaire  in  other  lo¬ 
cations  (two  at  a  local  high  school  and  one  in  a  public  library). 

C.  Results 

The  number  of  commitments  to  attend  the  formal  data -collection  ■  essions 
that  each  channel  obtained  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  largest  number  (-V  = 
37)  was  obtained  by  newspapers,  the  least  (.V  =  10)  by  recreation  center 

TABLE  I 

Callus  Who  Dm  ami  Dm  Nor  Arr- M>:  Classifies  sy  CotmvsiUTios  Ciumi 

Attendees  None  (tenders  Total 


Charnel 

X 

* 

.V 

% 

X 

% 

Nttnpiptr 

14 

3$ 

2i 

61 

JT 

100 

Recrertmn  center  bulletin  board 

9 

90 

1 

10 

10 

10C 

High  school  noopr irons! 

s 

44 

10 

56 

IS 

too 

Persoral 

r 

58 

5 

42 

12 

100 

More  than  one 

IT 

rr 

5 

23 

22 

too 

T«,i 

ss 

56 

44 

44 

» 

100 

,Vx«.  The  “high  school  nonoersonar  channel  includes  respondents  contacted  at  high 
school  jy  public  address  system  or  by  bulletin  board.  The  taro  categories  were  com¬ 
bined  because  of  the  shared  location  and  bees  a  of  the  small  number  of  persons  in  the 
latter  category  Telephone  information  concerning  channel  of  contact  was  not  obtained 
for  three  additional  respondents,  one  was  an  attendee  and  two  were  nooattcndrn 

bulletin  boards.  The  other  channels,  including  (tersonal  contact,  were  inter¬ 
mediate.  Also  shown  is  the  number  of  (tenons  scheduled  through  each  chan¬ 
nel  who,  as  it  later  turned  out,  actually  did  or  did  not  attend  the  session. 
A  chi  square  analysis  a|>plied  to  the  latter  data  was  significant  (f  <  .01, 
%a  =  14.65,  df  =  4),  indicating  that  the  channels  produced  differential 
rates  of  attendance.  Interestingly,  it  can  lie  seen  in  Table  I  that  the  highest 

1  The  questionnaires  were  concerned  with  some  of  the  defer. .iinants.  siiiiudinal  .vsd 
otherwise,  of  occupational  planning  among  high  school  -amor-  Data  from  these  questun- 
nairrs  and  from  others  completed  elsewhere  will  lie  of  the  subject  of  a  sejiarate  rejiort 
later 
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percentage  of  attendance  was  produced  by  the  recreation  center  bulletin 
boards  (90r/<),  and  the  icast  by  newspapers  (38'v),  which  is  just  the 
opposite  for  number  of  telephone  calls  produced.  The  importance  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  different  kinds  of  influence — in  this  case,  agreement  to 
attend  and  the  later  attendance  itself -  is  pointed  out  clear!}  by  these  data. 

The  unusually  high  rate  of  attendance  produced  b>  the  notices  on  recrea¬ 
tion  center  bulletin  boards  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  later 
testing  also  was  done  in  recreation  centers.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  callers  in  this  category  (7  of  the  10)  were  assigned  to 
different  recreation  centers  from  those  in  which  the  notices  had  been  ob¬ 
served.  Familiarity  with  the  genera/  testing  setting,  rather  than  with  a 
specific  neighborhood  center,  thus  apparently  is  the  underlying  determinant. 
This  factor  apgwars  to  outweigh  even  personal  contact  in  importance 

The  first  three  channels  listed  in  Table  1  (newspaper,  recreation  center 
bulletin  board,  high  school  nonperson&t)  were  examined  separately  in  a 
second  chi  square  analysis  in  order  to  test  for  differential  influence  solely 
among  the  nonpersonat  channels.  The  chi  square  was  significant  {p  <  .05. 
X*  =  8.69,  df  —  2).  The  most  and  least  influential  channels,  respectively, 
again  were  recreation  center  bulletin  boards  and  newspapers. 

A  final  test  was  nude  on  the  hypothesis  that  persons  exposed  to  many 
sources,  persona!  or  noni>ersonal,  are  more  influenced  than  those  e*  nosed  to 
only  one.  A  chi  square  analysis,  which  compared  the  combination  of  the  first 
four  channels  listed  in  Table  1  with  the  fifth  (“more  than  one")  category  , 
was  employed  for  this  purpose.  As  expected,  the  analysis  was  significant 
<>  <  .05,  x~  =  4.33  dl  —  1).  Exposure  to  multiple  sources  resulted  in 
significantly  greater  attendance  ( IT  <  )  than  did  exposure  to  only  one  source 
(*9r/, ). 

Other  possible  differences  between  attender  and  nonattenders  also  were 
examined.  Attenders.  compared  to  nonattenders.  tended  more  frequently  to 
be  white  (p  <  .10/  and  to  say  that  they  had  sjxiken  to  someone  else  about 
the  research  after  first  learning  of  it  themselves  ( p  <  .10).  No  such  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  with  regard  to  the  caller's  sex  or  plans  to  attend  college. 

1).  Discussion 

The  present  results  reaffirm  the  value  of  Katz  and  Lazarfeld's  (4)  distinc¬ 
tion  between  influence  and  information.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
results  |x*int  up  certain  difficulties  with  the  concept  of  “influenc""  as  sub¬ 
sequently  used  in  disctissi«..*s  of  th«  media's  effects  First,  it  i*  obvious  that 
even  noit|tersonal  channels  air  capable  of  influencing  an  audience,  and  to 
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differing  degrees.  Second,  in  some  situations  it  may  be  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  different  kinds  of  influence,  such  as  obtaining  agreement  to 
perform  an  action  versus  obtaining  the  actual  action  itself. 

Rosenthal  and  R  os  now  ( 6,  p.  64 ) ,  in  their  review  of  research  on  volunteer¬ 
ing,  commented  that  “it  is  just  those  conditions  that  increase  the  likelihood 
of  a  subject's  volunteering  that  increase  the  likelihood  that  he  will  not  show 
up  when  he  is  supitosed  to."  The  present  results  su guest  the  possibility  that 
a  somewhat  similar  generalization  may  be  appropriate  for  certain  channels 
of  communication.  For  example,  newspapers  may  have  capabilities  which 
make  them  particularly  effective  channels  for  disseminating  information, 
and  perhaps  even  for  obtaining  initial  expressions  of  intention,  but  they  do 
not  appear  very  effective  for  producing  a  behavioral  follow-through  from  the 
reader. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  persuasion  process  Ho  viand,  Janis,  and  Kelley  ( 2 ) 
distinguished  three  steps:  gaining  the  audience's  attention,  its  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  message,  and  its  acceptance  of  the  message's  conclusions.  Various 
channels  of  communication  may  be  differentially  effective  at  each  of  these 
phases  (cf.  5).  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  present  study  all  sub¬ 
jects  had  successfully  attended  to  and  comprehended  the  basic  recruitment 
message  prior  to  their  telephone  cai!  fee  an  appointment.  The  final  stage, 
acceptance,  thus  may  be  the  most  important  source  of  the  present  differ¬ 
ences.  Future  research  on  this  stage  appears  called  for,  with  particular 
attention  to  such  possible  underlying  variables  as  differential  prestige  and 
credibility  of  the  communication  channels. 

A  final  point  should  be  made.  Like  most  other  field  studies  of  the  mass 
media,  the  present  study  does  not  allow  one  to  conclude  definitively  that  the 
differentia’  effectiveness  of  the  channels  is  due  to  intrinsic  features  of  the 
channels  themselves.  An  equally  plausible  conclusion  could  be  that  the  ob¬ 
served  results  are  due  to  differential  selection  of  audiences  by  the  different 
channels.  These  two  processes,  as  Hovland  (I,  p.  1080)  notes,  are  quite 
different,  although  both  can  and  probably  do  often  operate  in  real  life 
situations. 
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